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With some few minds congeniid let me stiaj 
Along the Muses' haunts, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



When the author o£ the-majority of the ensuing articles 
(mrchased The Champhn Newspaper, it was his intention to 
have rendered it, at least, as much a Literary as a Political 
misoellany. He ameeived, that the comparativdy unlettered 
portions of society were abeady sufficiently excited, hy tliose 
whose ohject, or whose taste, it was, to address themselTes 
particularly tothosedasses; and he persuaded hhnself that, hy 
rendering his weekly sheet a vehicle, at once, of ^hat he re- 
garded as the legitimate principles of reform, and of critical 
disquisition upon suhjects of polite and elegant Literature, he 
should carry those principles into circles to which the want 
of such association had rendered them somewhat repulsive ; 
while, at the same time, hy occadoning inteUectual refine- 
ment to go hand in hand with political enquiry^ one great 
objection to popular politics would, at least, heohviated, as 
nothing soothes the turbulent emotions of the human mind 
more than a taste for the elegancies of art and literature. 

It wanted not, however^ such a motive to have stimulated 
the author to devote as large a portion of his exertions as 
circumstances would permit, to subjects of this description ; 
.for ppetry, in particular, was the first passion of his soul, 
and critical disquisition had so long been rendered neoessary 
to his professional pursuits, that it had become habitual to 
the very current of his thoughts. If he understands the 
structure of his own mind, and the motives by which it is 
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actuated, he is a votary of the MnaeB, from elective and na- 
tural propensity — a politician^ only from a sense of duty. 

The peculiar circumstances of the times^ however^ soon 
entangled him much more exclusively^ in the maz« of politics, 
than was consistent with his original plan or intentions; 
and his miscellany^ hy a necessity which he could not controul, 
has been frequently much less a vehicle than he expected^ 
for the effiisions of taste and imagination. Neverthdess, a 
much' larger volume than is now presented^ might easily 
havebden selected from its columns ; and several of the lite- 
ftary^ papers^ both of the Editor and of his Correspondents^ 
which have been passed over, might, perhaps, have be^ 
quite as acceptable to the reader, as those which are here re- 
printed. 

Of the poetry, however, little has been excluded — except 
a few of the Epigrams, which have been passed over more 
thro' accident than design, and the omission of which was 
not observed till it would have been inconvenient to apply 
the remedy. 

There is, at least, this consolation to mitigate his chagrin 
for the unintentional n^lect, that a volume not intended to* 
address itself to political feelings, or to serve 'any political 
purpose, is, from those very omissions, so much the more re- 
mote from assuming a political character. 



JOHN THELWALL. 



^arih Brixton Cottage. 
Mh Dec. 1831. 
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INSTRUCTIONS IN ELOCUTION, 



THE CURE OF IMPEDIMENTS^ 

Continue to be given^ by Mr. Thelwall^ to Select Classes 
and Private Pupils, at North Brixton Cottage (the first em- 
bowed Cottage beyond Kenningtpn, on the left hand side of 
the Brixton Road) ; and two or three sueh Pupils, either 
Ladies or Gentlemen, may be received into his family as 
heretofore. Mr. T. may also be consulted in all cases of de- 
fect or malconforraation of the elocutionary organs, either at 
his own residence or that of the parties afflicted with such 
imperfections. 



TERMS 

Cf Insinuation to Domestic Pupils, unth Impediments or 
Organic Defects. 

(The Fees, for Quarterly,* Monthly, or shorter Engag^mentSf to be 
paid at the time of entrance.) 



ADULTS. 

By the Vear 250 Gumeas. 

Quarter 86 Guineas. 

Month 35 Guineas. 

PUPILS UNDER SIXTEEN. 

By the Year 200 Guineas. 

Quarter ^ 75 Guineas. 

Month .^..' 35 Guineas. 
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FUFILS UNDER TWELVE. 

By the Year .....;150 GuineM. 

Quarter 60 Chiineu. 

Month 8A Ouineat. 

COURSES OF LESSONS TO PUPILS WITH IMFEDIXBNTI NOT 
DOMESTICATED. 

Twenty-four Lessons 35 Guineas. 

Quarterly Ckmrse. t... 70 Guineas. 

COURSES OF LESSONS TO PUPILS HAVING NO IMPEDIMENT. 

Six Lessons 4 Guineas. 

Twenty.feur Lessons 12 Guineas. 

Quarter <tf a Year 90 Guineas. 

Single Lessons *. 1 Guinea each. 

Consultations in cases of Impediment, or Organic Deftct, where 
no arrangement is made for Courses of Instruction, 6 Guineas. Or. 
dinary consultations, at the residence of Mr. T., 1 Guinea-4it the 
residence of the Pupil, S Guineas. 
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1*HE MAN OF RETIREMENT ; 
<fJi, THE FRENCH GEORQICS. 

Shortly after4fae wnmxvMt% of iSkt JSXU do liSe^t '* L'HoiBline 
fdct Champf,'* the present E^tor of die CHAMPiOfty then half 
«iiie^gu^ from hie runic exilcj and xesidixig in litexaiy retiiemeat in 
Hereford, began a-tranelation of that beautiM Poem, and had made 
.eonnderable pregreee :«Rlh the first Book, when by an intimation from 
9iis booksdler that he was anticipated, and that a hasty translation was 
on the ere eC publication, he was induced to lay aside his design. 
The aniicipating translation soon went '' to the tomb of all the Capu- . 
lets ;** and, perhaps, the portion of the meditoted version that had been 
plreparedmayaotbe unacceptable to those readers who have a taste 
for poetry of this description. 

BoiLBAu> of old^ with Tdoe imposiiig awe, 
lWcreq4 ^ poliah'd yerse the ngoroos law ; 
Taught by the MantaanfiODg:, the tardy soil 
With quicken'd bounty p^d the labourer's toil : — 
What then ?— The fielda, the woodlands to ei\joy> 
Can this be taught? Shall diis the song employ ? 
Can rules morose, and rigid saws of Art 
The sense of finer ecstacy impart } 
Ah ! aor— Then^ hence Uie pedant's tone severe: 
Lnmriant Nature ! in thy smiles appear, 
B 
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Fain would my yene Uiote amiles luxuriant trtce — 
Not cddly preachy but paint each glowing grace ! — 
Fain in diy haunts insensate man invite 
To unlock hift boftnoTto the pnre.dilig^ ;-r-. 
I>elight8 that, known, would every bosom more ; 
Who leanis to note thern^ needs must learn to lore* 

Inspire me, then, ye groves ! delicious scene ! 
Where life is blameless, and the heart serene ;" 
Whose joys no pangs of fell remorse pursue : 
Who loves the fields, will love the virtues too. 

These the true blessings that dilate the breast ! 
What joys have these to warm die sentient breast I 
And yet how few are conscious to their sest 
That zest to fed mere sense will not suffice. 
While slothful Pomp and Luxury enticet 

Yet let not sterile decbunation here 
Inflict with censures, uselessly severe. 
Our fallen Gteat — Luculluses of yore. 
Wandering o'er wrecKs of splendoiit now no more. 
To tread a prostrate foe my verse shall scorn : 
Too much already Opulence hath borne. 
Yet not for France ^Jone I sing. My rhyme 
Would every age embrace and every dime. 

O ! you who seek the joys of fidds and woods I 
Pure be your incense to die sylvan Gods. 

The proud descendant of a simple race. 
By Wealdi corrupted, who, in eager chace. 
Pursues aU pleasures,, and all ple^isures tireSi, 
And with his affluence worHes his desirea, 
Chaffing exclaims, '^ This town's a hateful scen^^ 
" All tumult, all vexation and chagrin ! 
" Ho ! for the country ! There we live, alone ; 
" There only, peace and happiness are known !" 
This aaid, he seeks his jural vill — in vain : 
Chagrin recdves him there with all her train. 
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Scarce o*er tke works hit vacant glanoea rore, 
Hif new parterre^ new greeB-housei new altore^— 
With fresh r^ys he flies the cheetless kwn. 
At thenew opera once again to yawn. 

Thus while ]>iiigiist's alternate fit prevails, 
And now on Cities, now the Country rails^. 
At his own heart, ahme, should he repine : 
Infected vessels sour the ridiest wine. 

From) idle pomp all ruisal pleasure flies; 
As^ pride parade^ parade ^restraint supplies. 
Yet dius capricious man his power exerts. 
Corrupts aU order and aU pile perverts : 
Mid* crowded cities gFOves must lift their head. 
Flowers flaunt around, and' vordant carpets spread. 
Yet this I pardon ; and^ with proud delight,. 
' See iijured Nature' vindicate her right, 
Who, vainly eijl'4, makes her empire Iq^own, 
And Art himself re^ace her on her throne. 
But should some Crcesus, with imbecile pride. 
Bid city pomp in rustic groves reside. 
In dress, bed, board, a cmnbrous state si;q^port. 
And in thelittle hamlet keep his coi^t, 
O ! how I pity. . Yet with keener blame 
I view the youth, athirst for brawling fame, ' 
Tir'd of pat?mal fields, .his hours fatigue 
On the vile stage of popular intrigue ; 
His manors mortgage,, and his forest fell. 
The levees of ephemeral power to swell ;. 
Blest if some factious leader, with a smile, , 
OfJfalse iiqportance his vain hopes b^uile. 
He, sad returning, bankrupt, shall descend 
His grapes to vintage, and his harvest tend. 
His cumber'd rents and narrow'd fields bemoan. 
Or doom d to till the soil was once his own ; 
And while, beneath the humble roof reclin'd. 
He rumii^ates the pastj too late shall find 
B2 
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More bliss the^ hrai^ot's peMtftil osM»>aflMh 
Than Pans iiiob»or8tstee8M»«ccoi4. 

You who tlie State's tenq>etluoua tofls paniifc^ 
Wliat are your fiddaaiid oauntvf seals to fD/ah- 
A sort of travcdkr^s locfc^gs, varely i0eB> 
Or dormitorieft te your-fita of spkes ; 
Where, for a di^, your errofs-you bc^ ail >*- 
Friends that betray> and jvomiaea ihatvfidL 
False are your flatterers^ but yout bonders are true. 
Grateful their 8mi]es--iior ftauds llieeeaBdle^entue : 
Companions; confidants yoo; need not ^ear> 
Instructors sage, and counselors sincere : 
Discretion courts you in disir-peaoeM«hade> 
And Faith and Freedom tenant every glade. 

Haste, then, the ci^e lawwded divert fly, 
Know your own worth, to Natme'e lore apply ; 
Let state intrigues to better projects yidd-—. 
Transplant your gard^» cultivate- the field ; 
If Wisdom flul, yet Vuiity may move. 
If not the country, your own works to-loveb 

But tbo luxuriant Nature here disi^y 
Elysian fields and bowers for ever gay, 
Tho bursts around the ehorus<^ the woods, 
And Naiads^answer firam the eddying floods. 
The rural loiterer in the syWan cdm 
Must have amusements to compete the diann. 
Yet these select : nor to thy pastoral aeene 
licad gay Thalia, or the tragic Queen: 
Let those, unblam'd, to statelier mansions roam. 
And grace with pageant pomp the pompousitane. 
llieir courtly train would scare with^ city noise ' 
Thy humble roof, and chaoe thy sylvan- joys. 

Oft, too, the rage of histrionie art 
Infecta the manners and ooiTupts the heart ; , 
Pride, envy, 8tr^,'each rival bosom fire; 
All to be heroines, heroes, Idngsaspire; 
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And wlule theyfhus jm ▼aiii-prtteimNi'Tit^ 
The troop itself is its own comedy. 
Meantime, sublimer cares no more enf^igej 
The doBet but anticipates the stage ; 
While, in their favourite pastime more to Aine^ 
They immolate the duties at her ^ufne : 
To play the £sAer, Claude ne^ects his heir. 
And Merope siqpplants a modier's care : 
The man to munmiery yields, to ^roe the sage : 
A Nero leam'd to murder on the stage* 
So dangerous 'tis thy prefer sphere to qaxU • 
Let graceful Mol^, then, still charm die xn^ 
Sainvaland Fleuris: 'tis their pn^er art: 
Thine be the fields : — ^there play a nobler part. 

And,/OJ what thrilling charms are here oombin'd 
For eyes initiate and the sense refin'd ! 

Chance-planted Tenants of die boundless range. 
While scenes, and seasons, hours and otgecta change 
The insensate Vulgar m^k no rarjriiis grace : 
Not so the wise : — ^they (self-directed) trace 
Each transient feature that, idtemate, shines. 
When dawns the bud, or when the leaf dedines. 
Thdr hearts, to seize eadi new-bom pleasure, qpn^g. 
And Memory stays its evanescent wing : 
Whether the Morning's earliest streak of red 
Can the young flowerets from thefr dewy bed,*— 
Or whethe^r, from the wearied star of day. 
In mournful splendour, streams, the partii^ ray. 

Thus, Homer painis, while sleeps the rags of fig^% 
Aurora's ro^ touch, and dewy light : 
Hence, oft Lorraine the brilliant tint siq^lies. 
And gilds with setting rays the cloudless sides. 

Nor studious less the changeful year survey : 
The season hath its dawn, as weUas day.— 

O! dawnoflife! B^old Cxeatpoa bloiom !— 
Resurgent Nature bunting^ from^ h^ temb ! 

K B3 
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See the gay insects tear the filmy shroud. 

Round aew-hlown huds and nascent /fhntage crowdV 

In airy curves, thdr ^udy hues display. 

Or bathe in flowers— «s airy, and as gay ; 

Yet spread with lesb deKght the recent wii^. 

Than feels the sage to htui returning spring. 

Adieu, y&l((dding screens f dull roofe adieu ? 
(Unblest who fail this spectacle to view !) 
Ye dusty volumes, lessons dull and coM, 
Adieu I Lo ! Nature's ampler stores unfold ! 
Raptured, I fly, her varied diarms to trace^ 
And cateh, from living scenes, a living grace. 

If with delight the year's first burth we view, 
Expiring autumn has its pleasures^ too. 
Then paler suns, and browner woods dispense 
A sombrous charm that sooths the sadden'd se^se. 
To sportive freedom vernal gales incline ; 
Autumn, to pleasing melancholy, thine. 
Returning suns such lively transports died 
As friaids belov'd, whom we have wept as dead. 
Their waine, tho sad, still interests the heart — 
Like kind adieus of friends thatniust depart- 
When, each iu^oorded moment prompt to seize. 
Even fond r^et augments the power to please. 

Migestic Siunmer^ veil thy doudles head ! 
I love thy splendour, but thy fervour dread i ' • ' 
Nor woo, but when thy soft^ beams bewray 
Some tint of autumn, ist seme vernal tnut. 
Yet pardon, bounteous Season ! if my song 
Overlook thy beautie8> and thy glories wrongr 
—If Nature faint in thy meridian beam. 
What charms— what freshn^ss> when thy blazing teank 
Sinks in the wave^ and^ from his mUder ear^ 
O'er purple twilight, broods the Evening Star f 
Or, sweeter still, When, on the wearied si^^t, ' ' 

Ascends the modest regent of the nighty 
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Soft, o'er the Boene> her shadowy li^t distills,— 
The embosom'd vallies, ai&d the frontling hills ; 
Tips, with a transient ray, the quivering woods; 
Sleeps on the hank, and tremhles in the floods. 

Cities, I own, have charms when winter reigns: 
Charms they had IxNTow'd from the genial plains. 
The pencil then and harp's sweet tdnes supply 
Suspended rapture to the ear and eye. 
What joy the faithful semhlance there to trace ! — 
Fair Nature's model in the artist's grace ! 
In Claude the vernal landscap brighter glows. 
And all the grove .in Gretry's cadence flows.* 
But should the wintry fields perchance detain. 
The wintry fields can charm, and Winter's train. 
When snows and pendant icides around 
Gem every wood and whiten all the ground. 
And Oh ! what boon, if chance a vernal ray 
With transient smile re^eve the sullen day. 
And, like the joy that glitters through a tear, 
€ruild the lone thatch, the weeping wood-lands cheer. 
How sweet the short-liv'd pleasure we esteem ! 
What summer day is worth that wintry gleam > 
And if, amidst the desolated soene^ 
Some shelter'd spot in Nature's vital green 
Still chance to smile, how pleas'd that spot we view \ 
What springing hopes the promis'd year renew. 
When chilling blasts shall cease, and xephyrs reign. 
With glowing skies, and Flora's bloomy train. 



* This ooaplet is not in the origind. But the picture wanted m 
litde heightening ; and the tranaUtor thou^t himself called upoa, 
even while interpolating, to borrow his colours from the country of 
his original author. Claude, (though they give him up contentedly 
to the Italians) ou^t to be their pride in one art, as Oretry is in 
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THS TOW. 

Wlbtti tet im Gttooft' miil hvwtr 

By ihktMneei miminer tre, to flnrf 
When, with meek c^ce and bashful MTr 
T<m whiq»er'd I fthould not de^air, 
I love thee I' 

By that bleat hour Chat saw Reeled 
In blushing sweetness^ rosy red, 
A virgin to my biidal bed, 

Iloveihee! 

By the dettr fhdts df our embraee, 
F^ram'd fjy Hxy care fat honotu^s iaee 
In taMf ^nxtiti, inmddest grtwe, 

Andohf byallilioaeyearsof^ate 
You never tmoe rq^ii'd to iliare. 
But gave mie fdvtitude io bear :«-^ 
Byd tes e' and by ihystflf I alrmr 

i lOveiSkee? 



His namesake, horn of Jewish breeder. 

Knew ^' from the Hyssop to ibe Cedar ;^ 

But lie;, unKke the Jewish leader^ 

Scarce knew the Hyssop fran the Cedar. R.atB* 
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1. 

If when the sparklmg goblet Bows, 
I braid my temples with the rose. 
And, while reflected o'er the brim, 
I see the deepening blushes swim. 
With wilder ecstades of soul, 
I Ida Jbeiii^ 4)i machtAiM^'^ 
'Tis that the blush that paints the rose, 
A type of thee, my fair, bestows. 
And bath'dliitiu»43»e dip I 'db^ 
That |gb«76 Witb'biir«, ^attdjglows of ^l». 

ft 

If, when retiring to repose. 
Still in my chamber ^loorn the rose. 
And, 't^'4aii nany^awvealiuili flnag^ 
O'er all^M^'wrnoh^ tel^rMfe'flll^ 
Which scatterii^i«»ri]^fcHidl)f«aMy 
Soothes me, wMx^afMi^i^tmif, totMl a<^ 
'Tis that the6ragranoe of the rose 
The breathing of ti]Qr Hp bestows; 
> And dxeama of *bliss it wa£to to me, , 
That breathe of lav^ and breathed thee. 

' Then come, Naera ! sweeter rose 1 
For whom my restless £uicy glows ; 
Come-^whelBi in deawr . jpyi ihe soul 
Than ever ,batb'd4nflowii|gbowl;«> 
Come, »mA^ in waking Idasesy deal 
Such rapture as my dreams srveal^ 
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And whi&^ with mingling aouly I sip 

The hihny fragrance of thy lip^ 

More— 4nore than vidon'd hlisi 'twill he— ' 

To wake to loye> and wake for thee. S. 



THE CHARM OF SYMPATHY. 

1. 
Tis not the eye of tenderetft hlue 

Tho Mary, such the tint of thine! 
Or lips, whose hlushing sweets to view 

The rose's opening buds repine ;-^ 

8. 
No— nor the hues^ each other aiding. 

Thy oval polish'd cheeks disdose— 
The orient to the lily fading, 

The lily kindling to the roBe;^-^ 

3. 

Nor yet the features, that hewray 

A softer symmetry divine 
Than Titian's pencil could pourtray> 

Have thrall'd this panting heart of mine: 

,4. 
No— nor that form, so sweetly moulded. 

Those graceful limbs, that swelling breast 
Or what, in ^vious lawn enfolded. 

Are but by busy fimcy guessed ,-« 
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No 'tis not these— tho these alone 
Might be a colder lover's theme. 

Have fixed thee on my bosom's throne — 
My midnig^ thou^t, my waking dream. 

6. 
Bttt I have found a sweeter diarm. 

Or f ancy 'd that the charm was found ;— 
A bosom that my vows could warm ; 

A smile, could heal as wdl as wound* 

7. 
Yes, I have thought that eye of blue 

Has melted at my ardent gaie ; 
That bosom, when it swell'd to new. 

Has answer'd to my glowing lays. 

8. 
And I have thought when I have spoken 

Of fond devotion to the fair. 
O'er that fresh-kindling cheek hath brdcen 

A deeper blush— -that claimed thy share. 



AN ENGLISH SONG WITHOUT A SIBILANT. 

The iibiUiicyof the English language has ever been regarded at 
one of its most undeniable defects; and certainly, in oompositiolis 
intended for music, a very great defect it is : for the sibilant is 
doable of no tune; whatever note in the whole comJMSS of the 
imaginable voice may be UiigAtA to any given syllable, the tone 
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nnitt be iiiefhaMy fufpcnfled duziag the pMsafc tfaioug)! th^ 
dement. A jndickmt tinger, it it trae (iudi judgment, however, 
in Eiifl^iiiigen mutt be edmittibd fo be exceedingly n^,) ooren 
aptttof tfaitdefbctbytlM>thu:tliigtheiro{& i:^ (he kfidre tunable 
ktten, and hunying thitm^^ the 6ffiMtdte andinixlKeaaile'element 
with just DO mote'attelitkm ihan Is to^t^dsite tolftDdfigib^ty. But ' 
after aU that taste and organic fiwiltty can do in this respect, the 
frequent recurrence of such ingredients will mar, in some degree, 
the smoothness and soAnces -of the mufeicd flow ef sen^ The 
ftiDowing is, ^pediaps, the only alten^ that has ever yel been made 
to dude entirdy this defect; nor is it proposed as a modd. To 
eidude the ubilants entirdy from oompositioos intended for music, 
would perfaiqps evince more of festidiousness than of red ddicacy of 
taste: at any rate, the labour would be more than the reward. But 
Ae experiment may serve to shew' that such .frequent rec ur rence of 
dbOancyas abounds in Pope*iiOdeib^^ OteiBk^i day, fkiid many 
oAer eompodtiaos from ibt p^rii "e^^ ^ t d t hn M >tkMts, cannot 
be regarded as indiilMtifrible; 



THE eXPIBB OF TH^ MIND. 

No— not the eye of taider blue, 
Tho Stey, tWferte ^ Htk 6itit&tte j*^ 

Chr breathing lipofglo^Mfig htke 
BS^ut uvd ine xfjffii&iif^ XHUL ^^fAsk^f 

ll«d lo<^ ait!mJS*d^tay *tei]id : 

Nor tint with tint, alternate aiding. 

That o'er the diss^ed taUet flow^ 
The vermile to the lily fading !— 

Nor ringlet bright with orient glow 

The breathing tint, the beamy ray, 

fhe l^ev hanfiony £vine, 
tliat c>& ihe form oif beauty play, 

llight wann a colder heaH than mine;. 
But not for ever bind. 
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But when to radiant foon and feature, 
Int^Mlr wortifaL and ie^sPaigJflia 

With temper mi]^ jndr gagr' goodnatur^r^ 
Around: tiienOluigfacttrti ih^iinliet 

Tlia>eininre€f tlie mind. 



THE EXPTja^O^ ZEPHTR. 

Written impromptu on the broken Fan of Mist Thornton^ of 
Bedjbrd — dfuly^ 1803.) 



1. 
" FkiriKrvant (rf^ a RdstresB fiur» 
How hlest my lot awhile 4 
The fragrance of her sighs to hear. 
And wake the rooeate smile ! 

8. 
'' How oft my balmy hrea^ hath j^'d 
Amidst her bunudL'd hair. 
Or o'er her hoaom's so^tneaa stray'd 
PiTiner bliss (9 shave. 

3, 

" But now no more the balmy gale 
Shall at my bidding play ; 
For, cmsh'd, my flagging pinioi;Mi fail. 
My vital powers decay. 

4k 
^ Y«t still to MM that breast firoati imev 
Shall be my latest aim. 
And my last tig^ in miurmur low 
Shall breathe Melissa's i 
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^ Long may each happier s^jrr's wing 

Her orient Uoam renew ; 
And o'er that swelUng boeom fling 
The lay's healthful hue; 

6. 
Each tint of softest charm ensure 

From Summer's fenrid ray^ 
And hid each sweet those rays mature 

Around her heauty play. 

7. 
^ Oh ! guard her till some ha^y youth. 

With lore's propitious care. 
Make her, by matchless worth and truth. 
As blest as she is fair." 



SYMPATHY AND POESY. 

I have ever been of oinnion that sympathy is as natural to 
the heart of man as Klf-loTe: that there is a link which 
draws us to our species as wdl as a propension which goads 
us to our own personal gratification — tho in the struggles 
and turmoils of life this is sometimes worn away or cot- 
roded : and not unfirequently it is broken, even in our fresher 
and more youthful days, by the headlong ardour with which 
we are goaded to the gratification of our particular passions 
— <rar ambition, or our desires. But sympathy, even in its 
primidye operation, is a feeling rather than a jninciple — a 
matter more of the heart than of the understanding, and 
subject, accordingly, to all the caprices of hvmiour and tem- 
perament, and the influences, also, of habitude and assoda- 
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tion. I will not dwdl, at present^ on the esprit du corps 
which attaches us to classes^ sects, circles and professions— 
which makes a Scotchman sympathise with peculiar sensihi- 
fity in every thing that is of Scottish name or extraction— 
a fat alderman with the distresses of a brother corporationist 
— a gentleman with gentlemen of equal birth, and a trades- 
man of any description with a brother craft : circumstances 
which will readily explain why those who are most in want 
of sympathy are in reality least benefitted by it ; because so 
remote in interest and station from those who have the power 
of giving effective operation to their feelings, l^ut, waving 
these broad and palpable distinctions, how difi^ent are the . 
objects of sympathy and attachment in persons of di£ferent 
complexions of mind, even in the same classes and orders of 
the commimity ; — ^nay, how different are the phenomena of 
sympathetic attraction, in the same individual, in different 
states of health, different circumstances and different hu- 
mours : — nay, how different, again, at different moments, 
when no tangible cause can even be assigned for such fluctu- 
ation and diversity. An object shall awaken emotions of in- 
terest and compassion, at one time, which at another would 
have been viewed with disgust or aversion ; and a tremour 
of sensibility shall be excited at one hour by a narration 
which at another would have been listened to with the ut- 
most indifierence. — ^Unhappy is the fdlow-being who needs 
the soothings of our gentler sympathies when the biliary se- 
cretions are stagnated or deranged, or whose tale of sorrow 
requires a patient attention when the gout is gnawing at the 
great toe of his irritable auditor ! 

Meditation does something towards the correction of this 
inconsistency, and brings our feelings, in some degree, into 
contact with our reason. But meditation itself is apt to tra- 
vel rather in an eccentric course — ^to wander with the co- 
met, rather than revolve like the planets round a determined 
centre, or preserve, like the fixed stars, a constant and rela- 
tive position to the pole. We cannot always meditate just 
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, when we wpidd— «Dd even ihe\^^^, or tofXt^t of ofur medi^ 
tat|i(m& is somet^m^ 49 wUd ^^ so faataa^ticj Uiat t^iey seem. 
mfi/eetoxesm^h '^he stuff tiMtt 4reaiQB are made of' than, 
^e waling suggjestioiis of a sane apd methodii^l intellect* 
Foetiyj which is the picturesque laf^ui^ -of our sympaUiies 
an^{^ASsious, partakesy of course^ in what we caU its inspira^ 
tionsy of all th^ capjic^and incpl]^;repce8i and I leave ij( to 
myxea^erstpjud^ what d^^of rationality, or of derange- 
TficnlL may hedi^oov^raUe in the fol^owii^g^jS^^A Meditation 
—the ohject of which held me for a lar^ portion of a recent 
Sunday afteia»oon in a sort of moveless gaze and reverie at my 
window, in that n^ost.unpoetical neighhourhood, the Strand^ 
hefore the feelings and reflections excited hy my contempla- 
tions fashioned themselves into the half versified efiusion 
in which they are here recorded. 

Sh^is no auVj^for the Muse's 'Lyrey 
Thali lowly.' woman ^ she<has nei^er yputh^ 
Noziheautyi nor the heaii^ings of the eye; 
That speak ii^telllgencei nor au^t that wakes 
The pulse to wilder or'to gei^ler throhs^ 
Fearful or soothing»r-No wild maniac star^ 
plates her| eye^no ^iful a^ny] 
Td rousefa fearful pify ; in her mien ^ 
(Not less, exciting to the kindling though^ . 
No< rural semblance ;p-nothing that acocnrds. 
With note of pastoral pipe, or trump, or lute, 
(Thej lover's or the hero's darjing * theme^ 
That poiet's son^ deUght in :; yet I ^aze; 
Andj sizing ^me^tate^ — and yet IJ feel ( 
A^something that to poesy belongs j: — 
A feeling that pertains not . to the prose 
CH^, worldly-rminded wisdom, which plods on . 
In the dui, heat of. custom's estimate : — 
A something that the priest hath never taught. 
Nor* the old gpssip nurse, nor he who proves 
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(Witl( birch in 'hand and, spectacles on nose)i 
That three and ^three make six^ — ori wi^er tax^ 
He who frdiri desk or counter propagates 
'the )img!ity revejation 'how pence! sav'd 
.Ajmount to jshiHings, shillings^ SEiy'd to jpounds^ 
'Tii^ feelhigy and not calcuk^g fhoughi^, 
Nor the duH'cant' which,, parrot-like, the miiid . 
Runs o'er witt,' in its* full vacuity, ! 
And| calls it serums thinking', that detains 
My eye's fix'd ga^e to mark that lowly ^one. 
In decent plainness of her worn attire. 
Sit in the snug recess of that'clos'd door. 
From mom to night-fall, thro' {tas summer day^ 
In patient merchandise^ 

Hei! sabbath thia-^ 
liei day of recrijatioh from the toil 
Of an oppressiye week, amid t&e smoke 
And filtn, perchance, of one close murky rbom. 
Where night aiid day she labour'd to obtain 
Her scanty pittance ; and she rests her here. 
Breathing in the warm sun a freer ur. 
And ^'blesses the seventh day." And yet to mUt^ 
That day a blessing she must find the means 
To make it yield to her her ^Uiily bread, 
Which every day is scant — too scant to yield ,^ 
The coy reserve of a poor sabbath meal 
For her and one she toils for. So she piles 
A few small cakes before her, aiid some firuit 
Of wanner climes, whose orient rind her hand 
Has rubb'd and polish'd, tempting to the eye 
Of passing youngster. Mutely there she sits. 
And for the pence collected in eiichange 
For her poor tr^tffickings, to every wight 
She bends in thanks, and, counting her small gains. 
Thinks twilight comes too soon to close the mart. 



C 
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But it is come : and lo ! that decent ehild. 
Who looks as an enforced temperance 
Kept surfeit from her cheeky yet nipp'd not quite 
Health's blossom there, comes with a daughter's love 
And with enquiring glance that seems to say 
" How h^th it fared, my mother ?" — She is come 
To,help her with her basket and her stool 
And the small remnant of her little stock : ^ 
Would it were lighter ! 

See ! they ^pmeward tend, 
Hq[>py if the poor gleanings of the day 
Supply their evening want — ^their beverage thin 
And their scant loaf, and leave the means of stora 
For the next sabbath mart. - 

What harm in this ? — 
What that the priest should blame, the beadle chace. 
Or well-fed saints declaim against ? And yet. 
There are who lift the outward eye to heaven, 
Doating on forms, and giving holy names 
To their conspiracies against the poor 
Who lack their means of comfort,— there are those 
(The saintly pharisees !) who fain would scourge. 
With texts of scripture on their parchment rods. 
These petty hucksters^-stigmatis'd, forsooth. 
As sabbath-breakers — outcasts of all grace ! 
Whose deeds unholy (not the unholy deeds 
Of garter'4 and of mitr'd sycophants) 
Bring down the heavy judgments of the Lord 
Upon a groaning and a sinful land. J. T. 
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ANACREONTIC. 

1. 

Shower me, Pierinn roses, shower— 

•Ye sacred Virgins ! as I sing; — 
Cull— cull, ye Loves ! the Paphian flower, 

And o'er my lyre in fragrance fling ; 
So shall the soft mellifluent strain. 

In streams of rapturous incense, flow ; 
The willing ear of beauty gain. 

And teach the melting heart to glow. 



Ah ! swdlihg to my raptur'd sight, 

I see the heaving bosom rise ! 
Voluptuous gleams of soft del^ht 

Effuse the cheek and melt the eyes ! 
What — ^what is now Pieria's rose ? 

And what is Paphos' blushing flower ? 
For Beauty's living fragrance glows. 

And all my pulses feel her power. 



Then bathe, my soul ! in fond delight ; 

The hours of soft compliance hail : 
For Love has wings of rapid flight. 

And soon his proffer'd roses fail. 
But, oh ! for him who, timely wise. 

Culls them, in all their freshest hue. 
Shall still successive blossoms rise. 

And teeming hours the bliss renew. E. 



C2 
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ENGLISH SAPPHICS. 

It is a common error to suppose^ that when repeated expe- 
riments of any specific description have as repeatedly faHLdd, 
the object at which they aimed is miattainfihle. " It has 
ohetk been attempted in Ytan^ therefor^ it can neyer succeed." 
This is ta,ldng presumption for proof. — It i& doii^ worse. It 
proceeds upon tjbe exploded supppsi^i^ that a negative can 
be proved — ^which no logici^i will admit A£$nnatives may 
be proved^ winch would sl^w that the oj^^te negation 
must necessarily be false ; or an affirmation may be made 
which involve a contradictipn; and^ as contradictory affirma- 
tions destroy each other, the contradiction proved will n^a- 
tive the original position* This is the true basis of that im- 
p<»rtant distinction so rarely attended to by casuists, meta- 
physicians and theologians — ^the distincdcm between things 
beyond our knowledge, and things contrary to knowledge. 
Many things beyond our knowledge— nay, in all probability 
beyond the possible reach of all human knowledge^ not 
only may, but must be true, because the daiial of them in- 
volves a contradiction ; and to admit contradictory positicms, 
whether in the shape or semblance of affinpiation or negation, 
is to admit, not that whidi is beyond knowledge, but against 
it. Thus, to deny eternity beyond all time, or infinitude 
beyond all space, were the very arrogance of ignorance — or, 
raiher, of downright idiotion: for tho no stretch of human 
knowledge, or human apprehension, can grasp either infinity 
or eternity (and the very terms themselves involve the n^a- 
tion of all distinct perception !) yet the denial of the truth of 
these involved ideas can be shewn to include a j)alpable con- 
tradiction. And thus it may be said that no man can be in 
reality an Atheist He maybe a fool, or he may be a parrot, 
and gabble in words to which he affixes no meaning ; but, if 
he really thinks, he cannot deny eternity ; he cannot deny in- 
finity ; and it might be shewn, also, that neither can he deny 
the eternity or infinity of consciousness ; and this eternal and 
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infinite consaduisliess; whetiier im^sonated br dittVised^ is to 
him a God. — ^Let theokgiihs dispiite about his attributes. 

Thfe is a strahgie intrcJductten, it will be said, tb A little 
ftq^^Hib Odi»,— an experiment in metrical harmony : and it 
may t)e asked, perhaps, '^ Could I find no shorter road to the 
siinple proposition, that the fkilure of Sir Philip Sidney, Dr. 
Watts and Mr. Southey, in their attempts to make £nglish 
Sapphics, is no proof Ihat the sapphic measure is not don- 
genial to our language ?" Perhaps I might have found 
a shorter road,— and a more flowery one also. But if the 
path we have travelled be either pleasant or profitable, and 
hath not been so long as to weary us, there is no mischief 
in our excursion. All I wish to shew is, that Engli^ Sapphics 
have hitherto only been befgcnd our knowledge — ^they cannot 
be regarded as contraty to it : for we have certainly syllables 
of all lengths in the English language, as well as they had 
in th^ Greek & Latin, which are capable of bemg compounded 
into feet of aU descriptions; why, then, are we to conclude 
that they cannot be arrangedinto classical measures? Do the 
failures of the authors we h&ve mentioned demonstrate any 
thing more than that either their theories were fallacious, ot 
their ears defective ? Sc that they £ailed from the insufficiency 
of the guides they trusted to? In short, their failure is 
easily accounted for. It arose from that confusion of accent, 
poise 6c quantity, which the jargon 6c ignorance of grammar- 
ians and prosodists hitve ihide ateuM universal am6ng us. 
Keep but these three ideas p^edtiy distinct,— l^eep the per- 
ceptive ear on the alert, ahd give to fdtir syllables, as you 
pronounce them, the natural mc^randef (firee from all the 
false and arbitrary rules of a factitious prosody), and the 
Sapphic is a practical— aye, and a beautiful species of English 
versification. Take, tH an example, die sehod^ exercise of a 
boy of sixteen, in Wlii<^ an Ocle of Horace is not only 
transited, but beanltifrilly tramdiftted into the same mea- 
sure and the samentitttb^of syUill^wlth the<»iginaL 
C3 
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HORACE— Book I— ODE XXXVUI. 
Sapphic Measure, 

[The tmiaUtum, with ezcq[»tion to the oondution of the se- 
cond stanta, will be found literaL The classical scholar who hath a 
pure English taste will perceive at once why the Roman oonvivialist 
was not exactly followed in that place. 'What is substituted is 
quite OS Horacian as that which is omitted.] 

ftrrah^ I hate luxurious tiaras ; 

Hate the close wreathing coronals of Linden ; 

Hunt not autumnal labyrinths, to find the 

Lingering rose-bud. 

Nor amid hair-bands of the simple myrtle 
Mingle gay flow'rets sedulously varied; 
M^eli the green tendrils decorate my temples 

Fervid with Bacchus. 
C. 



SOLICITUDE. 



There sung a bird— 'twas Philomel— 

Sadly in Friendship's ear. 
That lovely Mary was not well. 

And Friendship dropt a tear ; 

2. 
In secret dropt-rfor Friendship felt 

What Friendship must not own. 
And anxious fears the bosom melt, — 

'^ Ah ! whence is Mary's mo^n ?" 
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3. 
And have I then a transport bought^ 

Mary, at price too dear ? 
For such ^ould Heaven's own bliss be thought. 

If bought with Mary's tear. 

4. 

Yet canst thou, Mary— «anst thou, say. 

At the sweet stealth repine ? 
And would'st thou blot the hour away 

That made that transport mine ? 



THE CONFLAGRATION. 

1. 
Ah ! why to s^cril^ous flamies resign 

The graceM offspring of thy muse, my fair ! 
That might have Uv'd to claim the meed divine 

That tenderest thoughts and sweetest numbers share ? 

What, tho the truth those partial lines betray 

Be all too sacred for the vulgar ear. 
Yet distant times might dum the treasur'd lay ! 

Ani Love should guard what Taste must still rev^. 

3. 
And trust me, Mary, tho with fondest pride 

My bosom joys thy yidded love to share. 
Not Ocean's caves can more securely hide. 
Nor flames conceal with more unfailing care. 
C4 
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Perish the lover whosp i^^^^^ctful d^ 
Betrays the blushing tql^eos o^ hift jpy I 

And hc^less longing? all his }fN^ »iWoy ! 

5. 

May beauty sMU hw caitilF boim «re, 
Ahd hear bis pasoov friljb dndMiiful ey0&; 

Against the tnufpr all Ae sex cott^dre ; 
The chaste abh^ Jbuw^ a^A the find! dfi^^ 



TO HER WHO BEST CAN UNDERSTAND. 

f. 

No ; not the tell-tale Muse shal^ hear the pane 

Of her r lore so tenderly ;, 
Nor Echo from her caves prodaim^ 
Tho oft made vocal to my flame. 
The sounds that j^y^ble the daipe 

That loves me too so tendejrly. 

2. 
Yet^ as her conscious eyes peruse the lay 

That I have pen<d so cautiously. 
The blija^i, ^% o'^r i^ qji^k sl^Ui phiy. 
And heavi^l^so^a,, o|t sbaU sftyr— 
Dear is the loy.er,, fj8^^. away, 

llha^ br€^es hi? vqwi% sp cautiou^^. 
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3. 
.And free from prying ey'es when next we meet 

To bretfdie of love^ so raptUhmdy ! 
Oft> tmaax pi^i^Ups fetireftt> 
Mingling sweel joj^fr^th converse ^eet^ 
Her partial Tc^cie^ilMn^^^'i^epeat 

The glowing theme— -how rapturously. L. 



ANACREONtlC. 

1. 

Why shoold r hait Ae Teian bowf. 

Of of inebrfiite Measure sSi% ^ 
Not such ttie joys that ftre my soid. 

And motttif' * itt^bntin dih fkncy^i wing." 

Let others press the maddening grape^ 
And quaff the vintage^ blushing red; 

Be mine the soft bewitching shape ;— 
The blush o'^ yielding beauty spread. 

3. 

Be mine the Instre^ol^ the ejofr 
T)iat iq^isKklea with the Cyprian five j^ 

The lorea tluN^ th«^ in aiqhu«h U^ 
And bathe in floodaodT sod^diore* 

Oh! a8a3aqu(mgtiii»8i%thi£ad& 
That shade ik^ lucid orbs.aiQtln4> 

His t^uent.flhafts.tha.ujrdiin ahedsy 
PierdiKg m^beait widi manfia. wounA^^ 
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5. 
Oh ! as upon the swelling breast^ 

He heaves and pants in many a sigh>— • 
Or^ on the glowing lip imj^cest^ 

His joys in melting murmurs die/ 

6. 
The kindling joy^ and thrilling pain^ 

Alike to every sense are dear^ 
Nor, Venus, — ^would I break thy chain. 

For aU Silenus' group revere. 

7. . 
Then quaff who will the Teian bowl. 

If beauty's yielding charm be mine, 
1 11 steep in love the mutual soul. 

Nor e'er for Bachus' gifts repine. E. 



ANACRBON.— ODE VII. 

Alas ! Anacreon, once so gayj ' 
You, 're now grown old, the women say : 
The mirror shews you void of hair, 
A wrinkled face, a languid air. 
I know not whether this be true : 
Perhaps my locks are gray and few. 
But this at least full well I know- 
Older and older as we grow. 

The Jfiys of 15fi» »^«> w»1m^ «»«rc^ 

Nwr, boy-like, trifle with our stord. G. A. 
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ANACREON.— ODE V. 

1. 
The roee of the bves let us mingle with wine. 
Mlule its beautiful leaves round our temples entwine^ 

We drink with boundless glee. 
O sweetest of flowers^ most exquisite Rose ! 
The spring on thy buds her chief favour bestows; 

The gods delight in thee. 

The ofl&pring of Venus, transcendently fair. 
In the dance of the graces his beautiful hair 

In rosy g^land curls. 
Then crown me, and while on the timbrel) I play. 
In thy temples, oh, Bacchus ! Ill trip it away 

With rosy crowned girls. G. A. 



HOPE DEFERRED. 

h 
Brim^ of bliss dM goblet £ow'd, 

'Twas lifted to the very lip; 
With hope the tlursty bosom glow'd. 

And the bow!d head was bent to sip; 

2. 
But envious fortune snatch'd away 

The mantling promise of delight ; 
O'er-douded was the genial fay, 

Aftd 'tK o n w oio t di feam waa xmi to flight. 
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O Mary ! ii the goblet' gon^— 
The draught for ever cast away ? 

O is it hot a -wiakd withdrawik. 
To oome taoke sweeteo'd by Muf^ 

4; 
¥€#> Mi^! y«6uj.tbat 8|»e^dhg ^e 

T«]l8 ttte <be eiip agkili rfiall flow : 
And bless'd occasion shall supply 

The mutual blisi we pant to know. 



SONG-siii^HE MAID OF CATMOS, 

1. 
Did you see my^ fa fc one ever 

In her Temal mom of love ? 
She was sweet as blooming heather. 

Soft ad tiikti^ of did g^. 

Ohr wfa^'&tnpm5i e9«^bdMd 1«^ 
Blushinj^ia Issteuiiftbmtl^' 

Tho ttiegartoi's nv«]f quebM 

Buddbig^ Hietke Pi^iian< myrtle,' 

Mlt^ s^v^df fair Ti^ breart : 
There^ UaJaHik thft mBdbtl>UH^ 
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l^ild t^er eye h^fm, swmtly phsang^ 
J^ tl:^e ^wnrn^i^g tender li£^ ; 

ThxQ' the mikm ^^h^ strsy^ 
St^ c«^tleB9 wiiig t]»eur fli^ft. 

One sly comer aU so bright in, 

Lo ! a bevel'd yein appear : 
liOye had stolen his grandsire's li^tning^ 

And conceaTd the plunder here. 

6. 
Such my fair one, brightly glowing, 

iKoBSom'd in her vernal hour : 
Time, each mental charm bestowing. 

Give the fruit— but spare the flower. W. 



EPIGRAM. 



On Seeing, in a MomAfy PtMh0t0n, a l^itiqf Wfkt reMiwe 
to the late Qftee»ref*rround€dwith a Btaek B^der, 

These tender symbol? of funereal gloom 
Prolong soft sorrow's melancholy date. 

nus^ tho the moum'd one rests within the tomb. 
Her gentle eulogists may lie in state, T. N. T. 



BNGUMH SAPPHICS. 

In a former insta9(^ we have entered our critical protest 
against the pedantic assumpticm, that the Sapphic measure 
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of the classical languages is not congenial with the genius 
of English Rhydimus ; and glanced, in some d^ee^ at the 
causes of the failure of some former experiments on that 
measure. In a day of more tranquillity, we may, perhaps, 
enter more lai^y Upon a subject which would be found 
Tery intimately connected with many of the most interesting 
topics of philological and elocutionary ' criticism. For the 
present we shall content ourselves with shewing, that it is 
not mei^y in an individual instance that the attempt to 
write English Sapphics has been successful. We, therefore, 
here, and in other parts of our selection, present some fur- 
ther specimens, both translated and original : some of them 
precise, others experimental varieties. If the Sapphic stan- 
zas from the commencement of the 138th psalm breathe not 
the spirit of poetry and harmony, we confess we know not 
where in the English language they are to be foimd in unison. 



PSALM 138th — THE 6 FIRST VERSES. 

Adapted to Sapphic Measure. 

Fast by thy stream, O Babylon, reclining, 
Woe-b^one exile, to the gale of evening 
Only responsive, my forsaken harp I 

Hung on the willow. 

Gush'd the big tear-drops, as my soul remembered 
Zion, thy mountain paradise, my country ! 
When the fierce bands Assyrian, who led us 
Captive from Salem, 

Ckim'd, in our mournful bitterness of anguish. 
Songs and unseason'd madrigals of joyance ; 
" Sing the sweet-tempered carol that ye wont to 
Warble m Zion." 
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Dumb be my tuneful eloquence^ if erer 
Strange echoes answer to a song of Zion : 
Blasted this right hand if I should fcu^et thee^ 

Land of my fathers. C. 



HORACE, Book I.— ODE XXX. 

V^iiis, fair regent of the Paphian Island^ 
LeaTe awhile Cyi^n ; hither, O ! be present. 
Where, at your shrine, fair Gljrcere invites with 
Showers of incense. 

Bring along smiUng with thee all the Graces; 
Bring the sweet wood-nymphs hither, loosely girdl'd ; 
Fervid your ofl^ring, with the train of Hebe, and 
Light-footed Hermes. €. 



PANDOLIA. A Sapphic. 

Beauty with wit redprocally blending 
Give to each charm resistless fascination. 
While the sweet smiles, that, playing in her eyebeams. 
Strike the beholder, 

(Like the first radiance of the mom, that wakens 
Son^ of fresh joyance and the rosy fragrance 
Spring is perfum'd with !) in the breast enkindle 
Gladsome emotion. 

Yet the poor wight shall in his broken slumbers 
O'er his fate munnur, who, in luckless season. 
Trusts to those smiles. Him never more the dawn shall 
Waken to gladness. T. 
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ODE.— THIE WAR-HORN. 

« ' An Experinienftn English Sapphics. 

Loud the war-born calls us to battle. Heroes ! 
Grasp tbe stzioii^ipeitf;; sW^ ^ tbe Iweasi; of yalotir ; 
Let tbe spow^^rest pittvaftr^tberbctoet imMii^ 
Glonee Uke a me|«ar# 

Countrymen ! ye figbt for tbe land of freedom^ 
Wbere ijie byv'd up^ns rest of ]¥our fathers' aijhes. 
()nj«aitdiaaicb^ rcdlSog ut em bat^ed torr^t 
, Big witb dastrnMioii. 

See ye not wbere> dad in a purple mantle. 
Mars advancing, rides-on^^ie wing of battle: 
Flight attends bis course, and behind him follows 
Death the avenge. 

Tho the groaning ground widi a flood of erimaoii 
Bkckens, — tho fierce rages tiie swoid of slaughti^, 
Tho the warndoud^s canopy, darkly rolling. 
Veils the horizon. 

Nerve the b^ hand, steel the intrepid boBom> 
Brave the ^death^god's power 1 If in fight ye petiih. 
Sweet your long sleep ; bkst is tbe turf ^t wraps your 
Mouldering ashes. 

Fresher heav'n's dew-falls on tbe tomb of valonr ; 
Sweeter fair flowers spring in the hallow'd vaUey ; 
Fame her greenest amaranth culls to weave his 

Heavenly guerdon. « C 
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RONDEAU. 

From thy sweet Hp of rosy hue;, 
My fair, I sip a honied dew. 
Let foolish hees on Hybla-hill 
Their labour'd sweets no more distil ; 
But hither come, from labour free. 
And rither treasure sip with me 

From thy sWeet lip. 

The rose, whose breath perfumes the gale. 

The fragrant lily of the Yale, 

TheTiolet of imperial hue^ 

The hyacinth fill'd with nect'rous dew. 

With sweets inferior far regale 

To those which I, my fair, inhale 

From thy sweet lip. £. 



THE FIRST PART OF CHEW CHACE^ 

Partly modernized from the Ancient Ballad in 
Percy's Collection, 

Tlfsre is no reader of taate, I suspect, who is tolerably 
familiar with the dialect of our ancient minstrels, who is not 
ready to admit widi Dr. Percy the infinite superiority of the 
old ballad of Chevy Chace over the comparatively modem 
compilation brou^t iato popularity by the eulogies of Mr. 
Addison. To the gmerality of readers, however, the more 
ancient poem must be almost, if not absolutely, unintelligible: 
the rust has become too thick, for any but the eyes of an 
antiquary to discover either the value of the metal, or the 
l)eauties of the impress. But I have often thought, that if, 
instead of rewriting the stanzas altogether, with a complete 
D 
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change of diction (and s(»netimea of illustration also), the 
more recent editor had merely so far modernized tiie spelling . 
and phraseology, ais to remove a part of the ob^curity, with- 
out destroying the venerable stains, and still more venerable 
lineaments of antiquity, this noble specimen of the epic 
genius of a rude but energetic age might have retained not 
only a much larger portion of primitive dignity, but have 
commanded a still higher d^ee Of popularity than it has 
now attained. 

In consequence of a reverie of this description, some years 
ago, when I had more leisure than at present, I made the 
following experiment upon the first Fit, or Canto, which I 
submit to the judgment of the poetical reader : — 

Stout Porcy of Northumberland 
He dep'd his men around. 
And vow'd to hunt the Cheviat woods 
Three days with horn and hound : , 

In mauger of doughti Douglas, 

And all that with him stay. 

The fittest hartes in the mountains 

We *11 kill and^bear away. / 

This news was brou^t to Douglas ; 
And a vow to God made hc^— 
" And I will ^x>il Uieir himting 
" By Cheviat'a Greenwood Tree." 

Then Percy out of Banborow came. 

With him a mighty host : * 

Full fifteen hundred archers bold. 

Of shyars three the boast., 

The chace begaA on Monday mora 
On Cheviat hills so tall ; 
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The child shall rue that is unhorn^ 
^Vhat did thereof hefoL 

The foresters thro' the woodland went 

To rouse the tinud deer^ 

While the bowmen swift course o'er the bent. 

Their arrows to their ear. 

The wild hartes thro* the woodlands rush'd 
From every thicket round; 
And thoro' bramble, break and bush 
Pursues the eager hound. 

With the earliest dawn on Monday morn 
On Cheviat they began ; 
An hundred head of fat hartes lay dead 
Ere noontide hour was run. 

Then a mort they blew, and around they drew, 
To the bent from far and near ; 
To the quarried game while Percy came 
To sec them carve the deer. 

" It was the Douglas boast," he said. 

And a mighty oath he sware, 
" To spoil my hunting on this day ; 
" Bui I wist he would not dare.'* 

At last a stout Northumbrian Squire 
Look'd up and saw full nere 
The doughti Douglas, in his ire, 
With a mightie troop appear. 

With spear and brand ami'd was the band. 
And it was a mightie host ; 
Nor in heart or hand all Christian land 
Of mightier men could boast. 
D2 
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Full twenty inmdred qieaimeii good 
They were withoutenfayle: 
All barn along the banks of Tweed, 
That waters Tiviot 0ale. 

" Leaveoff your feast of deers," he said, 
" And of your bows tajce heed ; 
" For never sith of motlifers borne 
" Had ye so muckle need. 

Stout Douglas on afiery steed 
He rode before his mene ; 
His armour glitter'd, as the sun, 
. And as a coal his eyen. 

" Tell me what men ye are?'' he says, 
" Or whose the men ye be ? 
" Who gave ye leave in Cheviat Chays> 
" To hunt in spite of me ?" 

Lord Percy strait this answer made, 
This answer all so bold, 
" We will not tell you who we are, 
" Nor why the chace we hold. 

" Nor will we say who gave us leave, 
" Or whose the men we be ; 
" But we will hunt in Cheviat Chays 
" In spite of thyne and thee. 

*' With arrows long tliese woods among 
" The fattest hartes we slay ; 
" And we will strain our bows again, 
** Or carry them away." 

Then wox the doughti Dougks wrothe 
And thus he made reply ; 
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" Ere this tihft^l be^.ov yoaor me, 
'5 This diiyi shsU eqrely dy# 

'^ Yelt" said the ^m^^^^ i^le ag^. 
And spokeJj^rd Perqr fair^ 
"Alasrl to kijil these guiltlesitixveiv. 
" It sure a pity, were I 

'' Thou art a Lord of land and fame, 
'' A Scottish Erie am I. 
*' Let these our men, then, stand apart 
" While we the battle try." 

'' Now ChristfoYhid^ that for, us ble4>" 
Lord Percy thus reply'd, 
" There sho'd ever heyday I tam'd away 
*' When Douglaa me defy'd. 

" In En^and, Sqatland, or^in Francp, 
" No woman's soA has bres^ti, 
" Bu^hand to hsind, if 't be n^y chance, 
" I 'd flare him to \h^ death/' 

Then.8{iake a, stout Northumbrja]|^,Sqvdre^ 
Roger Wy tharing|;on by name. 
And said, '' this tale shall not be told 
- ^' To Henry the Fourth for shame. 

" Great Lords ye be,, of high degree, 
" And but a poor Squyar am 1 ; 
" Yet here wjUl I stand, for m^rry England* 
'^ And man to man. defy. 

'* I never will yield to sta^d by on the field, 
" While n^y Captain he fights alone, 
" But with heart and with hand 
D3 
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" My brown sword will I band, 
" And I warrant you I IT be one. ' 

That day, that day, that dreadful day 1-^ 
But here my song I close ; 
Yet you shall hear more of Cheviat Chays 
And the strife that hence arose. J. T. 



CHORUS FROM THE ANTIGONE OF SOPHOCLES. 

Hail, glorious Sun, whose splendid ray 
Gleams from the eye of new-bom day ! 
With welcome light thy vivid beam 
Its effluence pour'd on Dirce's stream. 
Whilst, clad in mailed armour bright. 
The Argive chieftain urg'd his flight : 
And, as impelled to desperate speed. 
He deeply spurr'd his foaming steed. 
He bore from off the ensanguin'd field 
The terrors of his glittering shield. 

As, soaring in the midway sky. 
With white tipp'd wing and piercing cry. 
The eagle wins his easy way 
To pounce upon his destin d prey ; 
Thus, drd'd with a gallant train. 
By hatred fir'd and proud disdain. 
Whilst dreadful gleam'd, with fitful glana-. 
O'er nodding plumes the glittering lance. 
Onward he urg'd his vengeful powers 
Boldly to scale our lofty towers. 
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In vain ! ere yet the infuriate brood 
Could glut their maw with Theban bloody 
Or ere our crested rampire's round 
Lay blazing on the smoking ground^ 
He fled ! while many a shining spear^ 
Loud hissng^ hurtl'd o'er his fear ; 
And, as the din of battle rose^ 
The Dragon crouch'd beneath his foes. 

Jove heard with high and just disdain 
The haughty boastings of the vain ; 
And when he saw the hostile band 
Rush like a torrent o'er our land. 
Confiding in the gleam of gold. 
In self-reliance proudly bold. 
As now^ throughout the bloody field 
Triumphant songs our foemen peal'd. 
His voUied lightnings swiftly fiew 
And smote to earth the impious crew. 

Yes^ HB, the chief, whose ruthless hand 
Wav'd high in air the flaming brand ; 
Yes, HB, the chief, who from afar 
Urg'd to our gates the storm of war. 
As loud he rav'd in maddening ire. 
Fell prostrate by the ethereal fire. 

From the taD towers, our city's pride. 
That guard our seven-fold portals wide, 
Erewhile we view'd in bright array 
Seven chiefs their equal hosts display ; 
But all in Jig^t now shake ^e rein. 
While, scattered o'er the dusty plain 
Their brazen panoply is strew'd — 
A trophy to the victor god. 

D4 
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Thus victory smiling on our arms. 
Forget we now stem war's alarms. 
With sprightly dance and choral lay ' 
Haste— -to the temple haste away^ 
While, rous'd hy the inspiring songy 
Blithe Bacchus leads the festal throng. S. 



NOVEMBER AND MAY, 

1. 

My day of youtK was past away, 
'Twas evening hour, or nearly. 

When first I rov'd with gentle May 
By hrook and woodland cheerly ; 

2. 
And yet she listen'd to my lay ; 

She thought it sounded clearly ; 
And were it sad, or were it gay. 

She said she lov'd it dearl y. 

• ' 3. 

A lock or two was turning grey ; 

Her young eye saw it clearly : 
She pluck'd diem with a smile away. 

So cheerly — ah ! so cheerly ! 

4. 
And Fortune on my waining day 

B^an to frown severely. 
She saw that too— nor turn'd away. 

But smil'd, and whisper'd '* cheerly !** 
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5. 
With me to dwells with me to stray 
She vow*d, and vow*d 8incei:^ly, 
In lowliest cot, or far away 
"* From all die else lov'd dearly. 



Dim grew the eye-beam's wearied ray ; 

Yet still she whisper'd" cheerly ! 
** For, till each sense hath pass'd away, 

" lUlove thee dearly, dearly T 

7- 
And sickness eatue. In pain I lay; 

She w«pt**y«t whiqf»«^d « oheeity V* 
And Death hi^^surely^ sdx^d fakprey^ 

Had she not 16v^<80 dttrty. 

' 8i 
She watched by night— idie watclfd by day, 
'So tenderly and'cheeriy ; 
She dtove the ugly fiisndaway 
Prom him i^e lov'd so deariy. 

What th6n, tho shadows doud my day 
And autumn skies look^early, 

Tho summer hopes att flit away 
That beam'd awhile so cheerly, 

10; - 

Not yet will I untune my lay, ^ 

Or tax my fate severely ; 
But smiling hail the genial ray 

That gilds my evening cheerly": 
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u. 

For be it night, or be it day, 
I were a wretch sincerely. 

Did I not prize my gentle May, 
And love her dearly, — dearly ! 



SONNET. 

To the South American Patriots, on the dispersion ot the late 
Expedition from Spain. i4pmy 1819.) 
Rejoice, ye heroes ! Freedom's old ally. 

Unchanging Nalure^ who hath seen the powers 

Of ^umsand tyrannies define like flowen, 
Your triumph aids with eldest sympathy :■— 
The breeze hath sw^t again the stormy sky 

That wop'd Athenian waves with tenderest kiss 

And breath'd, in glorious rage, o'er Salamis ! 
Leaguing with deathleps chie&, w:hose spirits high 

Shar'd in its freedom-^now, from long repose 
It wakes to dash unmaster'd Ocean's foam 

O er the proud navies of your tyxant foes — 
Nor shall it cease, in ancient might, to roani> 

Till it hath borne yoiur cont^t's glorious close 
To every breast where freedom finds a home. 

T. N. T. 



A WALK BY THE AVON, 
The pleasure^ derived from rural scenery are as varied as 
they are innocent: they are capable of being highthened by 
a variety of circumstances which influence the temperament, 
or harmonise with the habitudes of the mind^— or that 
awaken the memory, excite the intellect, ^r affect our moral 
sympathies. The freshness of the vernal turf is gratifying 
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u a mere object of yision. The eye reposes upon it, and 
loses the sense of weariness which scenes of bustle or the 
contendplation of more gorgeous objects have always a ten- 
dency to produce. If a stream glides thro' the meadow, it 
adds the double charm of variety and of motion : it carries 
the eye along with it, and gives ns a sort of perception and 
consciousness of vitality. The reflection of its banks, 
fringed, perhap^,* with rushes and with flowering weeds, and 
pointing to a downward sky, fails not, even after a thousand 
repetitions, to afiect us with a sort of gentle surprise. 
Nature seems dupHcated, as it were, and the scene exhibits, 
to us its own antipodes. Add rocks and woods to these, ' 
or an approaching hedge-row, "with a cluster of shadowing 
elms, or a scattering of flne spreading oaks, and a sort of 
sublimity of feeling is superadded also. But if the scene be 
enriched and embellished with the ivyed fragments of a 
monastery or a tower, or with some more entire but ancient 
and magniflcent e^ce, our historical recollections are 
instantly awakened, and we philosophise on the occurrences 
that are past, and the mutations of events and circumstances 
—on the characters, achievements or misfortunes of former 
possessors, or the progress and revolutions of society. 

The vicinity of Warwick affords illuslxations of almost 
every thing here enumerated. The rock and the ruin form, 
indeed, np part of the pleasing scenery of this neighbourhood, 
but the towers and spires oi churches, in the best taste of 
what is sometimes called (xothic Architecture, supply their 
place; and, above all, the noble edifice, Warwick Castle, 
— almost the only entire remain of old baronial splendour 
the nation now can boast. The fine accompaniments of 
mijestic trees, and of the winding Avon, washing almost its 
old foundations, and reflecting its venerable grandeur, com- 
plete the charm in a picturesque point of view ; but it has 
also a still higher charm in the reflections it is calculated to 
awaken. With these reflections it would be easy to fill 
whole pages ; but I shall circumscribe myself, for the pre- 
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sent, withiu thfix narrow Jimitr of ibw^een Uneg,. twjr,givft 
vent to no more than can be contw^d in the following 



SONNET. 



Warwick, we^ pleas'd thy high-embatU'd tow^s 

Mine ^e behpids ; for 'tis a joy to^ee 
The records jQf the else..forgQtten hpm« 

Of olden pomp and g9zge<m chivalry-^ 

What time profiiae of hoapitaJity 
The baron to hia hinds, threw wide the dopr, 
And buttory and cellar, pour'd their store 

Vr^ to allg^este: yet doth humanity 
Rejoice such jManpandxeyel «i^ no more ; 
For that the Bwnd, enfirauchis'd by, th« Iwre 

That put to %ht sucb;Fa«fceftd;pageantr^ 
This truth hath leam'd,. unknown to.timea of yore. 

That, honour vests not in proud^aiiceatry^ 
But intellect and worth.alone ai^ true nobility. J* T- 



KPISTLir PKOM AN ORATOR TO HIS DENTIST. 

My prose is so rambling, you tell me, friend Horner ! 
You can't catch my meaning in lane or in corner;; 
Suppose then I try with the.Miise's straight bit ' 
To hold in the head of my ginger-tailed wit ? 
Who knows, but adictipn more lucid and terse 
May amble along in my splay-ftted verse. 

Be it known thenr-^in York (which old Romans call'd^EJ?pr) 
I 'm safely arrivedj and. am now your n^ neighbour; 
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With teeth in myliead that- are loose as a rkttle; — 
WWch tnakes woftil work of my fine prittle-prattle : 
Whence I mean you should know that occasion is plentiful 
For display of your talent in science flight dentical. 
In Stoutfga te I dwell; at the house of one Ware, — 
A ttaadet of traj^ii^ for Gelding or Mare : — 
Which I think is proclaimings as dear as a whistle^ 
The source of the trope whickl>c^s my epistle. 
And further be 't known — ^that at room of one Scrutton, 
(If taste in your town be not dead as a mutton) 
I purpose this night (twenty-first of month one), 
Wlien to strike the seventh hour Peter's clock shall have done, 
As Orator-Critic (which name' of my trade is) 
To enrapture the beattx and to ravi^ the ladies ; 
With beams of bright «denae'tlie jn^^ment to hit. 
And eloquent thttnders> and lightmngs of wit; — 
Of which the plain meaning is this, - my dear honey ! 
I mean to give words, and, in change, to take money. 
And as 'tis my wish diat you plainly should know 
How I need the aasiiitanoe your ifft can bestow, 
I enclose you a ticket, und hope 3^ou 11 not gnmible ' 
To sit for two hoiir»-*ju8t to hear tiow I mumble. 
And when you shall hear Jbow i mar my imttion, 
I trust that ypu1l take it in sage c6gitation 
To appoint a fit hour of the day that the third ye call. 
To proceed with your implements denti-'diimrgical ; 
And have well-prepar'd (maugrewry fiice and groan) 
sRed hot wire for the nerve, and sharp saw for the bone : — 
The meaning of which a few words may reveal ; — 
1 11 cause you to hear ; and you 11 cause me to feel. 



But now with my doggrels no longer to bore ye^ 
Lest you still find obscure my elaborat e stpry. 
Like Paddy, I think that no way can be better^ 
Than to be my own Postman, and bear my own letter. 
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And sure I may venture to tb&k it no flam^ 

That, at least when you see me, you *11 know where 1 am. 

And so, (from all further attention to free you) 
Your loving friend. 



Farewell till I see you 



DESPONDENCY. 

1. 
Adown the western redde9ing sky 

Descends the lao^ of day ; 
The harren rocks, oppos'd on high. 

Reflect the hlushing ray* 

2. 
The widow'd Earth desponding weep»— 

Of all her gbries shorn ! 
Aod, sad, her di«ary hosom ste^ 

In dusky dews forlcnrn. 

3. 
Oh ! gather fast, ye deeper shades ! 

Ye tempests rend the air ! 
For thickening woe my soul invades. 

And harrows with despair. 

4. 
Then wake no more, departed day. 

No more, ye planets, shine : 
For why should Nature more survey 

A grief so keen as mine.^ 
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THE STORMY VOYAGE OF LIFE, 

1. 
On this rude sea of life why should we 43ail, 

Watching the steerage with a sleepless eye. 
And spread our canvass to the fickle gale ? 

Toss'd by the billows ! threatened by the sky ! 

2. 
Of fortune's failures, and of woe's excess 

IVlio shall the gloomy estimation form ? 
For one short gleam of prosperous happiness 

How many an hour of darkness and of storm ! 

3. 

What is the value of the freightage ? — Say : 

That man should guard it with such anxious care ? 

What favouring mart ? — ^in what delightful bay 
Hope we the harvest of our toils to share. 

* 

Alas ! to harbour when we fondly strain. 
After long toil and many a threaten'd wreck. 

Back-driving winds, and currents ston'd in vain. 
Or sands, pr shoals, the baffl'd progress check. 

5. 

Vain the strain'd nerve distorted o'er and o'er ; — 
Nor skill, nor toil, nor prudent forethought booths: 

Struggling^ we perish in the sight of shore ; 
Or gain the land too late to taste her fruits. 

6. 
Is he not happier — ^in the very port 

Of birth-place foundering, than who rides the wave. 
Of every changeful element the sport. 

To find a refuge in a distant grave. W. 
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MONODY 

ON THE DEATH OF THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE 

OF WAJLES. 

Of Tigitationfl in this rale of woe 
That claim the sigh, and bid the tear to.flow^ 
O'er joy's fresh cheek that "spread the sudden gloom^ 
And tempt to question heaven's mysterious doom. 
Say, is there aught of keener touch to try 
The sentient nerve of generous sjmpathy, 
• Than when in life's fair mom, in beauty's flower. 
While hope's gay sunbeam gilds the flattering hour — 
Each grace expanding, beaming every ray 
With vernal promise of the jocund day, — 
Malignant Fate the shaft in^idiou^ aims. 
And the cold ^ave its lovdy victim daims ? 

O ! yes — there is a sorrow more severe. 
That claims from sympathy a sadder tear : 
'Tis when the victim of the fateful strife 
To youth*-ito beauty adds the naine of wife — 
Ofwife-^-Oi sacred ^80und I whose potent charm. 
Wakes every thought that manhood's breast should warm^ 
And, well defin'd, to female ear conveys 
Whate'er can bliss bestow or merit praise ! — 
The wife ! — ah, more ! still dearer to the soul 
Thal\feels of Nature's law the purecontroul ! — 
The expected mother-— teemii^ for the birth ; 
Our promis'd immortality on earth ! 

If, then, when hope in every pulse beats high, 
'And every thought anticipates the joy— 
The father's joy — whicKthro^ the anxious hour 
Sustain'd his .spirit with a bubyant power— 
If then long lingering pangs (O ! worst of woes !) 
Not in new life but mortal anguish close- 
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If Fate averse^ to equal blight condemn 
The promised blossom and the beauteous stem,-^ 
With ^wofold aim^ wing the envenom'd dart. 
And yield to childless woe, the widow'd hearty— 
'Tisnot in human sufferance to supply 
A deeper claim tr. social sympathy. 
^ And such the doom that claims a Nation's tear 
To bathe illustrious Charlotte's early bier. 

Nor mourn we thus an individual woe, 
Nor tears alone of sympathy bestow : 
A Nation's fears a Nation's sorrows swell,. 
And hear an omen in the passing knell. 
For oh ! on thee, thou blossom early shorn ! 
Britain had gas'd— -as on the star of morn 
The night-worn traveller ; and deem'd thy jray • 

The genial promise of a glorious day : 
Well pleas'd, iii fond similitude, to trace 
Ehza'fl image soften'd in thy face. 
And when she saw thee blend the spirit high 
That beam'd inq>erial in thy conscious eye 
With the mild lustre of that genial ray 
Which gilds domestic duty's peaceful way. 
Fond hope was busy (hope, alas ! how vtin i) 
To paint the patriot glories of thy reign ; 
And hail the sainted virtues ^f the isle 
Warm'd to new life in thy benignant smile. 

Butk ah ! farewell the day-dreams of delighi ! 
The Boreal Dawn is clos'd in thickest night ; 
Nor aught remains but, mid the raylets gloom. 
To pour our sorrows o er a silent tomb. J T. 
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APOSTROPHE TO THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE, 

On the pending Prosecution of the Queen, 
{Juncy 1820.) 



" Ohi would that her brave spirit were animating her poor 
daughter now !** condudet a popular journalist: — ^for the subject 
makes even the labourers of the daily press poetical ; and w& shall 
perhaps be pardoned, if we catch a portion of the same enthusiasm, 
and thus ^KWtrophise that daughter in more measured phrase. 



Lost/hope of; Britain ! from thy azure sphere 
Dost thou not bend and shed an earthly tear. 
To see the .fountain of thy life helow 
Disturb'd^ dishonoured by these floods of woe ! 
"Would'st thou not fain, these sorrowB to b^;uile, 
" Ahsent thee from felicity awhile?" 
Again the troubles of this world endure. 
To make a parent's " surety doubly sure?" 
To wipe the drops of anguish from th^t eye. 
And all a daughter's soothing cares apply ? — 
With thy brave spirit aid her brave design 
And vindicate her honour—- which is thine. 
Thy generous aid with kindling warmth impart^ 
And still a mother's and a nation's heart ? 

Lost hope of Britain ! earthward glance no more. 
Nor thy remove from mortal coil deplore; 
Ei^joy thy pure beatitude on high. 
And on the hearts that mourn thee still rely. 
Britain's brave sons shall feel thy mother's cause, 
Assert her rights and vindicate the Laws ; — 
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For thy dear sake thy parent's cause defend : — . 
Who gave us thee can never want a friend. 
Thy honour'd name shall act as with a charm—- 
Confirm the timid^ and the languid warm ; 
And while remembrance shall thy virtues own^ 
We 11 make, our hearts the bulwarks of her throne ! 



VALCLUSA's VALE.— TO MRS. W- 



When Petrarch sou^t Valdusa's vale^ 

And sad deplor'd in plaint divine ; 
While J!cho caught the mournful tale^ 

And sad restor'd each murmur'd line ; 
Tho paiilful throbs his ardent breast^ 

Tho never fades the soft desire^ 
By virtue aw'd» it ^ows confest 

A vestal's pure and constant fire. 
What tho, to every tender strain. 

His Laura's name a charm impart ; 
He breathes, without one thought profane. 

The sigh that rends the tender heart* 

And pure as dreams of sainted maids 

The bosom of his Laura heaf d ; 
Tho fast each blooming beauty fades. 

Of every peaceful hope bereav'd. 
Tho destin'd, with reluctant charms 

(So parents deal vnth beauteous youth) 
To fill another's sordid arms. 

Her Petrarch's woes she ^ign'd to t^oth. 
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Their mutuai toftneM^ mutufd k>ve^ 
Refinements genuine grace impart : 

So pure-— that angels mi£^t a{^rove 
The sigh ibat rends the tender heart* 



MIRFIELD. 

Thyhills^ thjrpastures^ Mirfield^ and the shade 
Of Kirklee's pendant woods, and Calder's stream. 

Pride of the sinuons vale ! 

Shall in remembrance liye^ 
While yet the Iveeze that fans the whiqiering^prove. 
The son's Wton radiance, and the softer gleam 

Of the moon's pensive orb 

Can soothe the Poet's sool. 

Yet not thy hillBj thy pastures, and thy groves 
Of pendant shade, or Calder^s sinuous stream. 

With sonny radiance bright. 

Or the moon's pensive beam, 
Tho sweet to sense, the grauine rapture wakes. 
No— dearer far, the cordial Mu^ reverb 

The hoqpiuble roof 

And PiHing's social ti&me* A. 



HINT TOWARDS A METRICAL CURRJBNCY ; 

INSTEAD OP A METALLIC: 

OR, « RHYME IN l^BU OF REASON,*' 

" I promise— with old Nkk's assistance— 
(Tho John, I know, will rant and roar — 

Call it a (heat — and hint resistance,) 
Never to pay (m< Chiinea more !" 
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In i3m, Athtmt, I wiH not fauher— 
And if ^ Jbte tries tlhe dust to raise— 

I pron^ bim en sight-*^ haHtr; 
For ^toffemat and Co. H. !!▲&»• 



JOHN BULLr-9AiiBqozi.]|n ^ABfif^J ALLIANCE. 

John BuHj» upon a time, was tpl^*-^ 
He for his paper du)uld have goldrr 
Gold^ for the which he 'd valws^ ^▼^. 
In many a harg^ hardly driven. 

But John soon finds it all a trick. 
Betwixt Threadneedle— and oM Nick Kr- 
The promise proy'd an empty vapour— 
Nidc nUki the gold— «nd Jc^n ^ jm^. 



AGE AIJD YOUTH. 

Sugguttd hy^ reading the ^« Shepherd^ $ Deseriptim ^ Lo— ^ 
ft|r Sir WAI.TSR jRalbioh> iAugHit, 1004*) 



'« It U a ym^U. is a naf^. 
A pretty kind of spwtiDg limy." 

£LLS8*8 SPXCIJCtMS, voL IL p. Sfl. 

''Tellme^ yoimg gallant ! trim apd gay f 
Exnlting^ in the moin of ICay*- 
Tell i»fi,\^!^\fL siipple soothe 
What are the boasted joys of youth — 
That, insect-^e, in sunny beam, 
Tou spread yom wings at every g^eam^ 
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And flirt and sip with every flower, ' 
As ne'er should come the wintery hour ; — 
As spring and fall were not so near. 
And honey flow'd thro' all the year. 
Tell me, I say, in soher sooth. 
What are the hoasted joya of youth y 

^ Hast thou forgotten, hoary A%e ! 
And grown, from lack of memory, sage ^ 
Has ice, that clots the torpid vein, 
Benumh'd the traces of thy hrain ? 
And fancy given the labour o'er. 
To feign what you must taste no more ? 
(^ome, listen, while, in simple sooth, 
X sing the glowing joys of youth : 
The half-reluctant, toying kiss ; 
The struggle for a willing bliss ; 
The pouting lips that anger feign. 
Yet tempt us to ofiend again ; 
Eyes that yea, while tongue says nay. 
Exciting check and sportive firay ; — 
The swimming ^nce, the sigh supprest. 
And tumult of the heaving breast ; 
Forc'd frowns, that smiles unbidden shroud. 
And whisper'd thr^ts to call aloud : — 
These — and what follows. Age, in sooth. 
Are very pretty joys for Youth 1 

*^ I know that stormy winds are breme. 
Therefore I court the sunny beam. 
I know there comes a wintery hour ; 
TherefiHre in Spring I pluck the flower. 
And sip the honied sweets, — ^for fear ' 

They shotdd not flow throughout the year. 

'' I tell thee. Eld ! in sober sooth. 
This is the wisdom fit for youth : 
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When I am ripe for that of age, 
I H seek it in your hermitage." 

Thus Youth and Age, in wild extremes^ 
Each of the other lightly deems: 
Passion's impetuous warmth disdains 
Time's wrinkled front and frozen veins ; 
And Cynic Scorn and ruthless Ire 
StiU preach in Vain to flush'd Desire ; 
In vain, while every pulse heats high. 
Would pleasure's promis'd hoon deny. 
And pluck from Spring the wreath away. 
That hut with Autumn should decay. 
Then wiser he, whose frosty brow 
Can for the fire of youth allow ; 
And, 3rielding whait 's to Nature due. 
Set temperate Joy in Passion's view. 
And happy he — ^who, thus advis'd. 
The cheerful lesson ne'er despis'd : 
Who, in the frolic hour of Spring, 
The honey takes without the sting ; 
And still revering Virtue's root. 
The blossom sips, nor mars the fruit ; 
Chastening the imextinguish'd glow. 
Fits Passion's shaft to Reason's bow. 
And seeks the dearest bliss of youth 
. In arms of Innocence and Truth ! 
Whose joys, as mutual as sincere. 
Leave Beauty's cheek without a tear. 
Nor plant within the yielding breast 
A Thorn to mar her diture rest. 
He, when its fading leaves disclose. 
Shall find no cankar in the rose ; 
And hoary Conscience shall approve 
The raptures of his early love. L h. 

£4 
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Slie lleno<»ator. 

Now Xll. 

ON PASTORAL POKTRY. 

" The best pastorals of modern times/' says Mr. Ring, in 
his Preface to his highly improyed transktioB of the Echgutw 
0/ Virgil, '* are those of Pope and Gesner." Of the latter of 
these I shall say nothing — ^for a reason which, to an ordi- 
nary Reviewer, might seem odd enough — ^namely, that I 
have never read them : but of the Pastorals of P(^, for bett 
I should read iporst I know not, I confess, what it is that 
some critics— panegyrists, I should have said^ can have 
found in these fantastic compositions to oommend so highly : 
except the smoothness and beauty of the versification. In 
every other respect they are mere puerilities : compilations 
from Virgil and Theocritus, selected and arranged with little 
skill, and most absurdly misa^lied. 

Every poem should represent something which, whether 
it has ever existed or not, can be believed to have existed. 
There should be a coherency of paxts^ a ha,rmony of sentiment, 
incident and character which may lode like nature, even 
tho the subject itself be a mere creation of Fancy. The 
boldest flights, of imagination (even when it soars into ^e 
regions of impossibOity, deals with exploded magic, and 
creates to itsdf a world of supernatural agencies) should 
never lose sight of probability. I^iakspeare and Milton 
exemplify this maxim most admirably. Ariel and Caliban, 
the Witches in Macbeth, and the Ferries in ihe Mi^nimmer 
Nights Dream, are as true to nature 9^ ^e Nyj^ in Ro^ 
meo and Juliet, or Dogberry and Verges in Much 4do about 
Nothing* Comus has, poetically, as much of reality about 
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lum as Ca$iu> in hia cups, or Sir John Brute at the tavern^ 
or any other Bacchanalian reveller which either Tragedy or 
Ckxmedy ever exhihited m the stage; and the Fallen Angela 
in Pandemonium have ^as genuine a verisimilitude, I had 
afanost said as true a stamp of historical credibility, as if 
Ifilt(m had been actually present when the rebellioiis spirits 
rose from the oblivious pool, or had employed a reporter to 

Se down the speedies o£ their infernal senate in short band, 
e fictions of these great bai^ are not tkch^on, but a 
creation; they are mi^odical inductkms, not disorderly. 
c<wceit% We)cnoi^j indeed, that such things, never ^re; 
but we &el that if they had been at all, they must have 
been, or^ least mi^t have been, just such as they are 
represented. We lend them, therefore, and cannot help 
lending them, all the temporary credence necessary to the 
interest which poetry should inspire, and to the delight an 
^l^ instruction it should impart. 

1^0 bring the illus^ation nearer home to our object, the 
pi^ptoralcbMracterf of our immortal bard, in As You Like It, 
anAtbpse of Allen Ramsay, in The Gentle Shepherd, ihi^ tiftt 
ffxmiea are mere Arcadian fictions, and the others, in many 
particulavs, %re suc^ as in poetry only are to be met with, 
hannonize so oompletdy with Uiemselves and with our per- 
emptions^ and have such accordance with the suggested 
scenes and circuinBta]ioes> that we never think of question- 
ing their reality. 

So in the pastorals of Virgil and Theocritus, whether it 
be a ^pher4 that pipes, or a drunken god tha| singPn whe- 
ther the rival co}k)quists wrangle about their ^eep^ or ^tol 
the pvaises oi their mistresses;, ail is equally i^toral ; lor all 
ii ^iially apeordaiit with thefii»t de^igt^ > and the eharactei^^ 
t)pe mfomeis^ the sentiments and the si^perstitions are in 
unison wi|^ tke age an4 scene imAgiaed. This ia all thi^t 
P<>td«Bat^re raq«irea: but, wltb ^ smsUest part of this. 
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poetry— just and l^dmate poetry^ cannot dispense. Now 
what say the admirers of Pope's pastorals to this test ? The 
shepherds of Windsor Forest build altars and set up Parian 
statues to Apollo^ and promise 

^' That if he hear their prayers and bleu their fold, 
His Parian statue shall be tum*d to gold.*' 

Nor is this a solitary absurdity. All is equally incongruous* 
The scenery and the sentiments^ the characters and the 
manners^ the age and the superstitions^ are such as no stretch 
of the most compliant and credulous imagination can asso- 
ciate together for an instant ; and feelings itself, without a 
pause of thought^ condemns the whole as impossible and 
absurd. 

The passages themselves may be beautiful ; and are so. 
Individually they would have been blossoms of price in 
then- proper place ; but they intrude themselves where they 
have no business^ and therefore are but gaudy weeds. But 
even this spurious kind of merit attaches not to the author : 
for the thoughts are not his own. They are a cento of pla* 
giarismsy translated out of classical poetry into English non- 
sense. They were real beauties in the Arcadian Parterres, 
where he found them, but they are mere deformities in the 
English hedgerows, where every down knows, and every 
critic, that they could not vegetate for an instant. The fish's 
head and the lion's tail coidd not have been more inom- 
gruously united. 

If the poet be disposed to give us Sicilian and Arcadian 
pastorals, we have no objection. Sidly and Arcadia are stiU 
fit subjects for poetic faUe ; — the Sicily and Arcadia of classic 
times ; nor are we in th^ least averse to the fictions of the 
Golden Age. Our imaginations Bate not so " linniliar with 
the scenes of real life," as to '^ ^ken at the bare men- 
tion of the pipe and the crook." But if the sentimenta 
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and the maimers are to be Arcadian^ let the scenery and the 
characters be Arcadian also : let tune^ place and curcumstance 
have some unaginable accordance. But Arcadian swains 
among the shades of Windsor! — The poet might as well 
have introduced them into the lanes and cellars of St. Giles's : 
—Saint Giles's in the Fields ! 

Nothing could> indeed, hare been more unfortunate than 
the very choice of place where the scene of these pastorals is 
laid; or more incongruous, with our poetical idea of what 
ia usually called pastoral. I do not mean to say that the 
manners and sentiments of the shepherds of poesy should, in 
all respects, be exactly such as those of shepherds in 
reality are. Poetical nature is not the absolute nature of 
mere every day prose. Such a maxim would be annihilative 
of all poetry. But the scene should, at least, be laid where 
the sentiments and characters can be imagined to have ex- 
isted, and the incidents to have occurred. Who ever, has 
visited Hobbies Hoe, or is at all acquainted with the charac- 
ters of that Sootdsh peasantry, which gave us an Ettric Shep- 
herd and a Robert Bums, can give an easy credence to the 
existence of such a pastoral group as pipe and sing in Ram- 
say's GentU Shepherd, But had the scene even of that exqui- 
site pastoral (tho not a twentieth part so remote from our 
realities as those we are speaking of) been laid within thirty 
or forty miles of London, we must have sickened at the in- 
congruity as much as if Achilles and Agamemnon had been 
introduced in full panoply to wrangle about Chalcas and 
Briseis at a levee in Carlton House. 

Hedge-cockney shepherds in a poetical pastoral ! The 
characteristics of this pcnrtion of our peasantry are stamped 
in prose indeUbly upon every mind— the lowest in the nation 
—ignorant without simplicity, nefarious without shrewdness, 
— the most sordid, and the most oafish— in short, the most 
unpoetical portion of the national community ; with a dialect 
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sorts Qf bfttbansms, yet enndied witb aoi^ of those anti- 
quated and eacpressive idioms which give a sffft of poeticgrao^. 
to inany c^ ou^ provindal dialecte, and son^ sprinklings qf 
which 9(xm to be indispensible to the vei^ideaofth^ diction of 
pastoral : of English pastoral^ at leasi-Hdxe genuine epeoir 
mens of which are, it must be admitted, sufficiently scarce. 

It ia certainly a curious circanistance^ that perhaps the^ 
only genuine pastoirals we have (those in Uio gtcotti^h dialog 
except) should have been Iptonded* gr fr^^^dosfid %Qt l^ive, 
been inteiifd^ ^ burlesques. 

TheEclpgueamthe Shqohrtts Wt^ of Gay« whatever his^ 
mea^t th^in for> arse genuine and beauti^ Engli^ pasior 
rals. That they have a mixture of the comlo and the hidi- 
crous iano impeachment either oi lihfibr pasttMBsl or t&eir 
poetic cfaaractev. They have their due portion of the pathoa 
and Uie sentiment of humble life; and tho they abound 
wi^i classical parodie8> those parodiea are so adapted to the 
characters and situations of the speakers, and rendeced ao 
accordant to the manners and the supeistitions of our ow& 
rustic population, that they never lose sight of poetic truth 
and nature. The diction^ it is true, is not the absolute dio- 
tioB^ of any individual province ; Mid it is so much the bet- 
ter kft: ljba$ v^7 reas<mr-fer> as it is a diction virtually Engn 
Uall) a^d oopft[^tdiy rustic^ it becomes national and g^ieral, 
thsr9b)r> instead of being merely locaL 

Nor is the effect produced in the perusal, such as is appro- 
pria^ to tiie ludicrous an4 the burlesque. We smile^ it is 
tf^ occasipsially ; but it is a smik that comes from the 
h^firt; a^ouif sympathy: is not lost in our mirth. 

Il; is tttterlf impossible to forget^ or that I should ever ' 
wii^ to foigei^ th,e ^^i^aationt with vhioh, iv^ the ha|^y days 
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of ji^v^ IpotMd oyer these Bckigueft, ifhxia fi^t they tn^ 
into mf hunAi; <nr the delight with which I tetoni^ to 
tketm i^gddii aod again^ and to the allegorical, or tnetaphorkiid ' 
'* plroem" with which the author intiroduoes ^em. Thb 
fln'yling ddight, the tremour of flenslbiHty that rtti tltfo' 
eviery nerve^ was saeh, tindoi^edly, as cotild mily hate 
been awakened by ^e«a iB Uie^arly season of juveniaity— 
in the days oi inexperieneed boyhood-;— hut they were not 
the feelings which, even at such an age, are to be awakened 
by any diing whose characteristic is merely that <^ burlesque. 
No ; these can b6 excited only by the genuine toadies of 
nature; and it is the perfection of pastoral poetry in par- 
ticular, that it should speak to the feelings of nature most 
powerfully at Uiat age of innocence when those feelings are 
least sopldsticated. Did the pastorals of Pope ever speak to 
those "feeUags at any i^ whatever? The deUg^ that 
results from smooth and harmonious versificatioB excepted, 
the only pleasure that can result from the perusal of them, it 
^t of their recalling to the classical Scholar the i^emem b rance 
of the passages from which these centos are transUted. 

While I am Upon this soiipect, I will take the opportanity 
of observing, that it has often appeared tome not a little 
extraordinary, that the new circumstance of society, and 
the state of mind and feeling dependant upon them, should 
not have suggested to some of our poets, a new specie of 
pastoral, more congenial to general apprehension dian those 
in which ploughmen and shepherds are the only characters : 
for it is the scenery of the poem, I presume, and not the 
condition of the colloquists that constitutes the essence of the 
pastoral ; and he who loiters, or who busies himsdf among 
pastoral scenes, and interests himself in rurail delights and 
occupations, whether with a poetic or a moral feeling, is a 
character for the pastoral dramatis persone. Urbanus pruning 
his vine, Sylvanus musing in the grove or by the ritnlet, 
and Rusticus training the olimatis or th^ ^oodbilie over the 
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rustic pcffch or round the window of his cottage retirement, 
while the ploughman is whistling in the neighhouring glfibe, 
and the sheep and herds are grazing in the surrounding pas- 
tures, are as much the fitting subjects of pastoral poetry as 
any Damon or any Strephon of those slip-slop second-hand 
pastoralizers of the common-place community who pretend 
to haye lodgings on Parnassus. And yet such dramatis 
persons exclude not the ideas of some refinement, or the il- 
lustrations derived from some of the attainments of lite- 
rature, and from a cultivated, tho rural taste. At any rate, 
this is the only kind of pastoral of which the vicinage of our 
metropolis, or even of Winds(»r Forest, can be made thb pro* 
per theatre. 

The gentleman fanner, in the midst of the rustic hinds of 
our northern or western provinces— or the poet and the ar- 
tist, among the lakes of Cumberland, the dales of Derby- 
shire, or the dingles of Wales, might be as romantically 
pastoral as the genius of such a species of composition can 
require, without any palpaUe violation of the truth of na» 
ture: and, surely, they may have their solftdtudes and their 
woes, their absent loves, their raptures and their disappoints 
ments, as well as the attendants on goats and bullocks. 

Champion Cottage, Sept. X8, 1820. J. T. 

P. S. Tho we have difiered thus widely from Mr. Ring 
upon this single point, we should be sorry to have it sup- 
posed that we are insensible to the value of his very excellent 
tilEinslations. Virgil, as far as we have yet read, never 
before appeared in an English dress so truly worthy of him« 
We shall probably speak hereafter more at large upon this 
subject : in the mean tin^e, we acknowledge ourselves in- 
debted to Mr. Ring in many thanks for having purified and 
harmonized Dryden's version of the Eclogues, and presented 
us in polished style and fascinating numbers those Georgicks 
which former translators, even Dryden himself, had ren« 
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dered to us unreadable. If the ^neid (which we have not 
yet read) be equal to the rest^ Ring's Virgil is no small 
acquisition to our stock of translated literature. 



THE TROUT.— A Fisherman's Tale. 
Addressed to his daughter M. R. T. 

In poet's world a stream may be, 
Where fishes talk^ as well as we^ — 
Gibe, moralise^ confute, propose. 
In blankverse, rhyme, and vulgar prose; 
Or altogether bra and ba ! 
Kehama like, or Thalaba. 

In such a stream, suppose the font 

In dingle of Parnassus' moimt,- 

A spot redr'd, where seldom pry 

But glances of poetic eye ; — 

A tranquil, sweet, sequester'd scene, 

^Vhere rock and wildwood intervene. 

And copse and craig too rudely meet 

For printmark of fastidious feet ; 

Where feathery fern and adder-tongue^ 

In many a chink, below were hung, 

And many a weed, full fair to view. 

With yellow bud and floweret blue ; 

Wliile mountain ash and ivy wove 

Aloft as many a wild alcove. 

Thro' which the sun (when bright the day !) 

With checkering beam was wont to play ; 

Pleas'd as Narcissus, if below 

He spy his own reflected glow. — 
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In iruch a fttresm^ at such an howr^ 
When nature felt the genia] power 
Of tepid breeae thro' every' vein. 
In brook, in air, on hill or plain ; 
Rco6icing more since pass'd away 
The thunder-storm of yesterday : — 
In such a stream, a speckled trout. 
The gayest, loveliest of the rout ; 
F(nr cHinson spot on silvier skin 
Renown'd, and pride of orient fin ; 
But more for that elastic grace. 
With which she glides from place to place. 
Up ntteam or rapid gaily darts. 
To seise her prey, or lover's hearts ; 
Or spl^ng^ at the hovering fly. 
Tempts for awhile the aerial sky ; 
Or, after such elastic springs 
While closing waters round her sing, 
Etulting in the crystal tide, 
Tiims to the tfun her glittetii^ dde : — 
In such t stream, a trout so gay 
Was sporting on mtch genial day, 
Cdquetting with each pasong he. 
In aH the pride of youthfo! g^ee ; 
Now diving deep, and now agate 
On surface of the liquid plain, 
Displa^^ing, to gay heart's cbutent, 
£ach piscatory blandishment ; 
While finny beaux, in glitter^g vest. 
In rival throngs around her prest. 
No beauty of the mountain stream 
More triumph'd in the transient beam : 
When chance there cam e 

But What ther^ caMie 
Let her, in propfer phrkse, proclaim,— 
Her hopes, her fears, whate'er befel ; 
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For youth the tale of youth should tell ; 

And poet in the vale of years 

To Nature's voice should lend his efrs, 

And^ catching thence the artless strain^ 

Repeat it as it flow'd again ; 

Kor always mix, whate'er the song. 

Hie glosses that to age helong. . 

The i^nghtly maid and speckled trout 
Have many a passing scene beheld 

With other lens, beyond a doubt. 
Than spectacles of booldfh eld: 

And sweet it were, if, void of art. 
Just what they saw they might imput 1 
'Twould teach us more of Nature's ways 
Than all the quaint historian's pl^-ascj 
Who decks his meretricious style. 
The partial fancy to beguile. 
Till every dark event is brought 
Just to the colour of his thought. 

Suffice, in prelude, then to luiy. 
That while, the gayest of the gay^ 
Our Tro«t, in Nature's trim array. 
Amid lier rival beauties there 
Dii^rted, tree from boding cate^ — 
Perhaps while thoughts of coming joy 
Might every youthful pulse employ, 
A splashmg in the water scar'd - 
And put to flight the finny herd. 
They start, they turn, away they spring. 
Stemming the stream with watery wing; 
And happiest they who soonest meet. 
In deepest pool, a safe retreat. 
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Troutilla (yet she knew not why. !) 
Among the rest was fain to fly. 
Far up the stream shc| had to roam. 
To gain her long-accustom'd home; 
There, where the water's frequent leap 
Had worn a hollow cool and deep, — 
A bath, whose more than crystal w«re 
Might tempt a fairy^s limbs to lare ; 
/The pebbles at whose bottom fair. 
Thro' clearer medium seen than air. 
And aqueous plants of many a die 
Might well entrance poetic eye. 
There, long ere Satan's locks were grey^ 
Myriads of trouts had sprung to day, 
And myriads yet in embryo He 
Shall many a kindred rill supply. 

Thither with breathless speed she fled,. 
Panting with strange contagious dread : 
For gills of trout, like breast of maideh, 
(Not that they make their feazs a trade iu !^ 
Be it for doubt or mere flirtation> 
Will heave in pretty palpitaticn. 
And trembling most, at^ times, appear,. 
When least they know their cause of fev^ 

'Twas there her aged dame she found,. 
With all the younger fry around. 
And infant shoals of kindred race,. 
The coheirs of the genial space. 

The matron in her daughter's eycr 
The tumult of her soul descries — 
*' Ah I whence, my ever-darling child !■ 
" These looks," she cried, *^ so strwigfely wild ^ 
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^' Why to the depths so fiercely dart, 

" With panting gills and beating heart ? 

*' Hast thou (too curious to attend 

" The counsel of a sager friend) 

*' Too far adown the tempting stream 

" Ventured thy heedless course to skim— 

*' Quitting^ in quest of newer prey, 

" Our dingle's cahn sequestor'd way, 

'' For where, in opening vale below, 

*' Oft lurks our race's wiliest foe, 

'' With subtle net and treacherous hook^ 

'' To snatch us gasping from the brook ? 

*' Happy, if from such cruel art 

'* Escap'd, tho ^cnt with writhing smart,— 

" Tho deep infixt the barb remain, 

'' Or mangled gills confess the pain, 

*' You with experience bought retire, 

*• While others on the hook expire !" 

The beauteous trout with pleasure hears 
Her mother's voice, that stills her fears ; 
And re-collecting now her thought. 
Which all the scene to memory brought. 
And, conscious that she had not stray 'd 
Beyond the dingle's guardian shade. 
Which foe, 'twas thought, would ne'er invade. 
The panic from her mind she cast. 
And wonder'd at her terrors past. 

" Nay, dearest mother !" she explains, 
" Nor barb I feel, nor rending pains, 
^' Nor from the calm attotted dell 
" These fins have strayed where foemen dweU : 
" Nor know I, now the mind is calm, 
** Wliat 'twas that caus'd me such alarm ; 
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'^ A panic by; cpntagioii bred 
" Turn'd, as I deem, my giddy head. 
'' With pleasure now I re-fiurvey 
'* The vision of this charming day> 
" And wonder, why I fled away^ 
'' Leaving the banquet boon behind 
" By fiiendly hand for me designed. 

^* While sporting in my favourite scene, 
'^ A form of unaccustom'd mien 
'' Mov'd on the brink with look serene > 
" Not like those forms that gambol there, 
'^ With homed front and shaggy hair, 
" That pluck the wild thyme, or that browze 
** Piromisouous on the tender bou^ ; 
" Erect he mov'd, save that his eye> 
'' As gazing on the neth^ sky, 
** A gentle redination gave 
** To head and neck towards/the wave : 
'' A frirer creature than the ray 
*' Of da«n did e'er before survey ; 
** Who f<Hr the tenants of the flood 
'' CuU'd with nice care the ehdcest food ; 
" And ever as the finny fry, 
'' In ^ertive gambdi, darted by« 
" A placid pleasure lit his eye ; 
'' And ever, with a cautious heed, 
'' (Such joy he l^ad our race to feed !) 
'' To taper wand and finest hair 
^' Adjusted with the gentlest care, 
" fVom box or pouch, he softly threw 
** Some dainty m<H^l full in view; 
'' Or where he saw the trouts at play, 
'' Dropt it 80 Idndly in their way, 
*' I marvell'd still to see them fly 
" From profier'd boon with look so shy. 
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" Not th^t without some doubtful fear 
^' I saw him to my haunt draw near :— 
" Or rather say— «a timid joy, 
"That eager now, and now was coy; 
" For sure his eye towards me sent 
" A glance of kindness more inteiit 
" Than on the sister brood he bent. 
" 1 jBaw him, as 1 darted by, 
" New dainties to thie hair apply,-- 
" From pendant spray a berry puD,— 
"" And all his hoarded treasure oull; , ' 
" And as I curious tum*d to view, 
" I found my heart had whisper'd true; 
" For strait his graceful hand he spread, 
*' And dropt the fruitage o'er my head, 
'' So tempting sweet! so glowing ted! 
" And just below, so nice a worn^ 
" Twirl'd like a ring in comely fonn ! 
" It fill'd my heart with thankftil glee ; 
" For sure he meant the boon for me. 
" But while my longing held dispute 
" Between the worm and blushii^ firuit, 
" A hideous perch, of hugest fin, 
" Came splashing by, with sudd^ din, 
*' And made such struggling down tlbe stream, 
" That trout and gudgeon, dace uid bream, 
''Fled all amaz'd: their fearful flight 
" Threw me alike in wildering ftighst ; 
" Nor paus'd I, till in safety here, 
" To wonder at my causeless feiu*." 

" Ah, child !" the shuddering dame repHee, 
While fond affection floods her eyes, 
'' Preserv'd by envy's hoatile aid 
'' From snares by see^ping ^deodship laid ! 
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^^ That greedy percb^ in season^ took^ 

" For thee design'd^ the treacherous book ; 

'^ And that fair form so prais'd by thee 

" Was Man — our faithless enemy. 

'^ How glad your Hral would resign 

" The ravish'd prize for which you pine ! 

" Her fiercer strength contends awhile, 

'' In vain, against the subtle guHe. 

" While down the brook she darts away, 

" The lengthening line shall give her play ; 

" But, in her vitals, fix'd as fate, 

" The barbed fraud she finds too late ; 

" Her bristly fins no more avail, 

" Nor'pliant strength of sinewy tail ; 

** And all her struggles but improve 

" The sport of him whose seeming love 

*' Is b^t the wile of treacherous joy — 

'• The lure that fiatters to destroy. 

^' Had you in fear not fled away, 
" You soon had seen the envied prey, 
" O'erwearied by the angler's hand, 
" A gasping victim dragg'd to land. 
'* The scarlet circles of her eyen, 
*' Her sable streaks and glossy green, 
*' The fan-like fins that spread below, 
"With brightest tints of orange glow, 
" Even now, with an exulting gaze, 
*' The plotter of your fate surveys ; 
" Then once again his art applies, 
" And hopes in you a second prize. 

" Learn then, with more observant look, 
*' In proffer'd baits to dread the hook. 
** Not closest dingle can defend, 
" If circumspection not befriend : 
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^^ Destroying man will pierce the shade 
" Of jutting rock and tangled glade; 
" And sequestration's depths may lie 
" Obvious to his obtrusive eye. 
" Nay, even within this hallow'd nook, 
"*' His guile may lay the cover'dTiook ; 
**' (This home that memory so endears, 
*' This cradle of thy infant years !) 
**' Almost within thy mother's sight, . 
*' The promise of thy youth may blight ; 
^' While ri^e, perchance, may fondly rave, 
'^ And weep thy loss, too weak to save." 

The matron ceasM ; and sure the strain 
Troutilla would tiot hear in vain. 
Which (skill'd in piscatory lore) 
The Muse to me obsequious bore; 
Translating to the tongue we speak 
As cloie as Pope did Homer's Greek. 
And now 'tis thine. 

Nor thou^ my childJ 
Esteem the strain too idly wUd. 
For ihee, perchance, my pretty Ro ! 
May lurk seme like insidious foe. 
Covering the treacherous hook for thee 
With gilded bait of flattery ; 
And thouj perchance, in semblant boon 
May'st find too late, — and yet too soon. 
How needful, with observant look. 
In specious lures to dread the h6ok ; 
And grieve to think no hungrier prey 
Had snatch'd the tempting bait away. 

Not that a special fear I trace ; 
Por all thy steps have virtue's grace; 

Fi 
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Ajid thy staid looks^ so firmly mild. 
Prove thee, at once, thy mother's child* 
Yet would a father's moral lay 
Add to thy strength another stay. 
And warning thee, while yet so pure, 
'Would " make thy surety doubly si:^e I" 

" '■ ' J. T. 



HORACE.— Book I. Odb XV. 

When in his Phrygian ve^sds, o'er t)ie tide 
The faithless shepherd "bore his iSremn hiri^e ; 
The prophet-'gbd, in irksome rest, constrai^'d 
The rival winds, and suiig what fate ordai^'d. 

" With evil auspices, you seek the land, 
Wliere the fierce Greek ^hall; with nis hosts, demand 
His ravish'd bridf ; and, urgM by venge^ hate. 
Conspire the fall of ftiam's ancient state. 

*' Alas ! what labours on her dusty plain. 
What frequent fVmerals of her heroes slain. 
Shall Troy behold ! Even hoW, the Goddess rears 
Herldaming aegis, and the fight prepares/ 

'* In vain on Venus' favour you rely. 
And on your tuneful lyre soft'humWs try : 
Thy nuptial bed short refiige shallafford ; 
And vunly shalt thou shun the' Grecian sWord. 

" Tho you the swift pursuit of Ajax fiy. 
And meet unhurt the Cretan archer y ; 
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Tho these you ^sca^, the 4ay ^t length shall cojpie^ 
When jpur i^dultdroua Ufe shall m^t its doom. 

" Lo ! .hoary I^estor all his arts employ 
With sage Ulysses to o'erwhelm your Troy. • 
See Teucer swift, and Merion see> the bold. 



" Achilles' anpr may delay the ho^r, 
jFatai to Troy, and to, the Trpjan power ; 
'But Orpa^ flames are destw'fl^to d^^Qj 
The lofty temples of devqted jTroy." 



Qk jmm VSFhVmiCJR ojr TJU BCSNERY of NATURE 

09 the I^eBe^tml and Moroi €haraeUr, at weU atoniMe 
Toiie and ImogindUion. 



It |iras a favourite maxim with a once fc^el^ted WT^, 
whose smgiilaritiQ? a»sume£l ror a whi^e j^e |s^b!«nce a,nd 
reputation of pliiiospp)iv/ that ''.it is a mister p/ yttl^ con- 
sequence wl^ere an mtellectual being ,^f^^; ^^o^^j^pjng, Re 
8up^»6ise, that a lane .^ the <^^ is af ^^pod a ph|foe for me-^ 
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^ditadon as a forest^ or the banks of a rivulet. To this it was 
wen re^ed^ by another sometime celebrated writer, cer- 
tainly not less eccentric than himself— '^ In other words, it 
is matter of little consequence what opportunities an intel- 
lectual beftig has for the enjoyment of his intellect." 

The maxim, if such it may be called, was certainly as 
absurd as it was ungular. If we did not immediately per- 
ceive it to be ^e dictum of affectation, we should call it the 
verbiage of idiotism. To deny the inQuence of surrounding 
objects on our thoughts and imaginations, is to deny at once 
the whole doctrine of assodations ; and to regard a human 
being as a sort of abstract entity, whose ideas are all innate 
and independent of perception ; and whose senses dre mere 
miperfluous appendages, not ministers to his intellectual per^ 
fectability : a sort of fillagree on the outside of a tea caddee, 
that neither contributes to the flavour nor thb preservation 
of the aromatic luxury within. 

For our part, at least, we confess ourselves to be no such 
mere bundle of abstractions. We %re not independent of 
our eyes and ears ; nor is our imagination uninfluenced by 
our olfactory nerves. The odour of a rose produces other 
thoughts, as well as other sensations, than the smeU of a 
tobaccoonist'i or a tallow-chandlei^s shop. 

We do not deny that we have sometimes picked up a 
poetical idea in a court in Fleet-street^ or affirm tiiat the 
amoky privations of the StKind have never induced us to 
dream of the pastoral scenery we were shut out from.-— 
It may sometimes happen that the longings after absent gra- 
tifications are even more poetical than the perceptions of pre- 
sent enjoyment. But still it is from without that we have 
imbibed whatever is within us ; and present scenery and 
present associations have always a certain influence on the 
imrrent of our thou^ts and feelings. Our principles are the 
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«tme in the midst of the hubbub of the tumultuous or the 
busy Uirong, and in the silent sequestration of groves and 
bowers; but the pulse of thought beats differently; Jthe 
fmcy is filled with other images ; and the faculties of mind 
that are called into action are certainly not the same. We 
are not less patriotic^ we hope, but we are more philosophi- 
oaly in the grove than in the city ;•— as well as more poeticaL 
Reflection takes also a larger range in the expanse of rural 
scenery than in narrow streets that wall out the broad 
horizon ; and tho the p(^ulous hum and perpetual dbowing 
(if we may use the expression) of the thronged multitude 
of our fellow beings may more dispose us to exertions of 
immediate and practical utiUty, that self-communion and 
that large discourse with the elements and operations of 
nature to which rural retirement is so conducive, best prepare 
us for that sedateness of appreciation, and that rectitude of 
-determination, without which even the ardours of patriotism 
and philanthropy are in danger of being worse than of no 
avail. 

In short, we confess our^ves to be adorers of rural na- 
ture, and to find in brooks and groves instructors not less 
eloquent than in books and homilies ; and a hedgerow has 
sometimes taught us as good, and as useful a lesson as we 
evar learned^ from the pages of the historian or the poUtical 
economist. 

Of the influence of such scenery on the taste and the ima- 
gination, no one, we should presume, could entertain a 
doubt : but we have equal faith in the efiicacy of its opera- 
tion on the moral and intellectual powers. The senses are 
at once quickened and tranquillized by the phenomena that 
surround us, '* in air, on earth, the waters and the sky."— 
The soothing melancholy, the inspiring gaiety of vernal and ' 
autumnal scenery — ^the process of vegetation, the approxi-^ 
mations of decay— the murmurs of the stream— the very 
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whispers o£ the breeze among the foliage^ all (fispose the 
wdl attempered mind to meditatiye thought and self-exami- 
natu^n ; and^ with the pedestrian^ in particular^ the conse- 
cutive exercise of mind and body impart reciprocal vigour 
and activity to botfi. 

The true lover of Nature^ mdeed^ is sure to be a 
pedestrian. Experience will socm teach him^ if he tries diem 
ally that riding on horseback has more tendency to dissipate^ 
and walkmg to energize his thou^ts; as lounging in a car« 
ijage has, to a certain degree, at least, to lethargize his fa* 
eulties and dispose to selfish' inanity. It is not in the ra- 
pidity of motion from place to place, but in the deliberate 
wanderings which fimcy may suggest, or sunrounding directs 
may induce, that ^ mind acquires die nurture we are te- 
eommending— diat imagination is plumed, and moral deter- 
mination nerved. Besides, diere is much of the most de» 
lightfiil scenery of nature with which the pedestrian 
idone can become familiar : in wild and romantic regions in 
particular. 

What can die traveller know of the ddidous sequestra- 
dons of the Dales of Derbyshhre.^ of numy of the fine accom- 
paniments of -the lake scenery of Cumberland, of Westmor* 
land, and of Killamey ? of the wild beauties of the entan- 
^edforestP and, above all, of the Dinglesof Wales? who 
has only penetrated as far as the carriage, or even as the 
steed could carry him. 

But, not to wander so far from home,— even in these 
rural vicinages of die metropolis, to whidi pare-wom soUei- 
tude occasionally withdraws, for quiet slumber or for Sabbath 
rest, the evening ramble or the morning lounge has much to 
offer which only can be epjoyed \)y %n who depends alon^ 
upon his own org^ms of k^modon, and permits his feet to 
minister to his eyes ^n4 to his meditations. 
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Upon the effects of such meditations we hove hereto- 
fore spoken more at large, in our poetical character ; atvd it is 
but honest to confess, that thi^r essay has been priifctpially writ- 
ten for the purpose' of introdudi^ one of thos^ poetic reiovor- 
tions which wc partly {Hromis^ (ot threatened) in oiir^ pre- 
cedent number :— a ^elch formerly llirown before the'public 
in a work which was, in r^iHty, but apoft£(^b of hasty 
sketches;— but some parages of which we have siho^ en- 
larged and methodized* 

Hew far; in its i^evised state, it pAybe worthy -of this reno- 
vated publicity, it is for the read^lr to determine. If con- 
tains, however, we believe, afoitiifulhistory noitmly'of the 
dawn and progress of a pdetic misid, but of the^m^ib by 
which the morid ^d inteUect^od ea^peM of such a mind'may 
be nursed and liurtured. Ih it^ present shape, it will e£tend 
thro' more than a siikg}e nuxdber ; but, as we flakier oursdves 
that our weekly luciibraUdiis are usually iureserved and col- 
lected into volunies for the libraries of ou^ readers, tfaoai^'who 
may have found it, in its fragments, not without someTcdith, 
may turn to it again in its' collected state, and hoiicHir it 
with a second reading; The poetry, at least, that 1B not 
worth a aeoond perusal, is not worthy of ink and pat>er. 

Champion Cottage, Sept: 4; 1880. 



SYLVANUS; 
ORy THE PUFIL OF THE GROVES. 

He was not of the world, as wordliiigs are. 
Nor ta its humours fashion'd. His fii^t thouglits 
And earliest habitudes were not of sports. 
Such as delighted most his youthful freres, 
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But had a tinge of pensive loneliness-' 
A tenderness—a melancholy cast 
Of moody wilchiess : and tho shouts of glee* 
And high hilarity would sometimes hurst 
From his free lungs^ and laughing jellit>y 
Flushing his dimpled cheeks, from his dark eyes, 
like coruscations of thenorUiem sky. 
Would flash strange ecstasies, yet seem'd they not 
^ As horn of such d^ights as infancy 
Is wont to feed on. Tops and toys and taws. 
The hohby and the whip amus'd not him. 
Nor ban, nor squabUing dumps : — ^His joys, his woes 
Were all eccentrio— from some inward source 
Mysterious springing or begot by forms 
And shapes of influence to the diildhood hour 
Rarely attractiye— The wild rack of ckmds. 
The meteor, or the sunming^s glittering dew. 
Or April diower scattering its liquid gems 
On rose and lily, or the pensile leaf, 
' That so adpm'd make even the diamond poor ! — 
Such were to him visions of rapture— things 
That clinging to his childish fantasy 
Begat strange afrer-thou^ts ; .but for the time 
Led him to rude mishapcH-to wanderings wild 
And semblant slights of duties and behests 
That work'd him often woe. 

Nor knew he then 
(Nor knew his careful kin) what voice it was 
That whisper'd him strange joys — ^what mystic hand 
That beckoned him in quest of other lore 
Than childhood books and customary saws 
Of Eld would dictate. The rapt Muse, as y^. 
To him had never syllabled sweet rhythm. 
Nor warbled in his ear. She spoke to hhn 
Not in smooth sounds, but secret influences ; 
Nor knew he she had voice — nor knew her name;. 
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Tet was she as a deity in clouds — 
A vivifying planet, whose blest beams, 
Tho hid in mist*, yet warm and fructify. 
Preparing the glad earth> and the glad hearty 
To hail the future splendour when revealed. 

Unseen— unknown thus guided the sweet Muse 
His lisping infancy ; and as he grew 
To lustier boyhood, with him also -grew 
The way-wardrseeming humour* Fields and groves,. 
The brake, the hedgerow^ goss or fern-dad heath' 
To him were palaces of r^d pomp, . . 
Or nature's gorgeous temple ; and the thatch 
Of lowliest cot with Hyssop overgrown - 
'Was trimmer than, the costly garniture 
Of wealth and luxury ; and waken'd mgre 
The social thoughts and kindred sympathies. 
That link us to our kind. 

So led him on 
The power unseen^ attuning his young thoughts 
To nature's harmony ; tiil from the bowa*. 
The woodland wild,, the pasture and the glebe. 
From earth, ^m air, fiom^ vapours, jnists and skiesi 
He drank her energies, and imbib'd the lore 
That with each fine emotion thrills the pulse,. 
And feeds the fervour of the poet's soul. 

Such power had sylvan scenes :: but if athwan 
His path eccenteie the meandering rill. 
Brawling and babbling o'er ita pebbled bed^ 
And kissing the fre^ flbwrets, chanc'd to break,-— 
O then the voice of that presiding power. 
The doud-enrvelop'd Muse, was almost heard 
In whispar audible ; and harmony— 
The eternal consonance of sounds and things^ 
Seem'd present to his sense, and tun'd his tongue 
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To dawning* eloquence ; and he would talk. 
As tho with sentient audience, to the turfs 
Enamell'd congress— to the violet's 'fresh 
And lowly fragrance, — ^to the prudent lily. 
The moddst primrose, or the vain narcus. 



BuC'ildw with fre^ devotion, as came oh 
Mfanhood^si^h prime and reason's puberty, 
Wheii'thbi^t becomes iempassibn'd, and each sense 
IJi'tec&iSidtis of its own fine apdtudes!; 

Ah! then to wander' pens^ive and alone. 
Oft, unperddt'd, he'left the cheerful throiig, 
Ai^d stole, in lonely meditation wrapt, 
Slow1>y the woodland ade^ at the siill hour 
CKpensiveevening; of , when mid-day Sol 
O er the bltie concave shot his garish beams, ~ 
FltUig'd in the thickisst labyrinths, dark and wild. 
He shunn'd the unwelcome fervour. There, foSX oh. 
Upon the mossy relic would he sit 
Of some once towering oak (whose writhixig limbs 
And giant trunk the woodman's sounding axe 
Had fefl'd in days of yore,) while, as entranced. 
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With Heaven aijid with etherial minstxelfi^f 

He held ideal converse ; or invok'd 

The Genii trf the woods, and call'd to mind 

The witching tales of Faries and of Elves, 

And wandering Ghosts, and hermits, and the train 

(Magi, or Incuhus, or giant Fiend) 

That throng the Gothic L^end. Or by side 

The liquid lapse, the arching boughs beneath 

Of Alder, or the Ozier's greyer shade. 

He 'd trace, with credulous awe, the Naiad's course. 

Interpreting her song : — nor heard alone 

An accent in her murpiurs ; eye 

Would make the void a tablet, and there draw 

The picture of his thought ; and fair she rose — 

The genius of that brook — ^a sylph-like form — 

A present deity ! — ^her pure soft limbs. 

Chaste in their loveliness ! her wavy locks. 

Her watchet robe, her eye's etherial ray. 

Her braid of Lotus, and her crystal urn 

That scatter'd in a lucid shower around 

Health, cheerfulness and temperance, the boons 

Of her pure bounty. 

So his fancy fed 
On forms of loveliness, and hallow'd them ; 
And so, anticipant of futaie song. 
He tun'd, in thought, his shell, and warbj'd wild. 
To the deaf winds, full many an unfledg'd lay. ' 
Then, 'stretch'd at length, in meditative mood. 
He *d ruminate ; — some tragic kgend feign, 
Qr dream of strange mishaps, that wake the pulse > 
To sadder sympathy ; — of virtue's wrongs. 
Of faithless vows and agonized hearts. 
And pangs of unavailing innocence, 
Or ill requited love — ^beguiled, insnar ed — 
The sport of unpropitious Destiny : 
Which to bewail (for Fancy's world to him 
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^Vas all reality) full oft he 'd heave 

The big sigh from his breast, or, o er the brook- 

His head propending; sftcd the soothing tear. 

Prophetic of the hovering woes prepar'd 

To blast his ripening years: — ^if tears bq sweet. 

Of such serene enchantment ! of the woes 

That gloom'd his ripening years, — that envious nipt* 

Each smiling promise of his budding youth. 

And brought the sear untimely, might be deem'd 

Fit harbingers ; or Memory's backward glance. 

In the first progeny of dawning thought. 

May trace the mystic characters of Fate. 

O, wonderous Nature ! — O, mysterious Taw 
And winning charm of rapturous Melancholy f 
That, causeless, thus, — can o'er the youthful eye- 
Cast the dim soothing veil of semblant woe ; 
From sorabroiis glooms and sounds of sullen awe 
Can call ecstatic Rapture ; and in tears 
Batlie sweeter jpys than laughter ever knew. 

And such were his, — ^and such the fruitftil source 
Of many a wild- wood song, and chief of these* 
To nature and her lovely scenes devote. 
And to the holy sjrmpathies were nursed 
Beneath her sacred influence, how rever'd ! 

Come then whoe'er, from sordid views estrang'J, 
Can love the sylvan scene — can love to trace 
The moral feeling to its native source 
Of meditative thought — to whom the heart 
Laid bare, in pure simplicity, can yield 

• These lines were originally iiUendeJ to have been printed •» 
the Proem, or Introducrioii, to a Volume of " Pl>enis, chiefly sug* 
jested by the Scenerj' of Nature." 
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A not unwelcome lesson. Come, ye few 
Whom yet the clamours of a factious world. 
Nor its low cares, sophisticate ; — O ! come — 
And listen to the bard ; and he shall lead 
Your steps, preceptive, thro' the peaceful haunta 
That charm'd his early fancy. Ye shall trace — 
Not uninstructed (if the moral sense 
> May draw from social sympathy the lore 
Of foul-expanding science !) — Ye shall trace. 
Not uninstructed^ many a wild-wood path. 
Where oft the Muse, to Meditation born. 
Met him in all her freshness ; — ^in the smiles 
And tender softness of ingenuous youth, 
And purity untainted. You shall hear 
Her young mellifluous warblings ; when her voice^ 
(Nor broke with sorrow, nor contention strain'd) 
Soft as the Dorian lute, its wood-notes wild 
Pour'd on the listening ear ; and sang of Love 
And, Lovers half-sister, — Friendship's holy name ; 
And Love's diviner self — (ah ! most divine 
Of all the heav'n-born race !) Philanthropy !^ 
That rules the chorus of the social sphere. 

And if awhile to other scenes we turn 
(Scenes that in riper manhood have allu r'd) 
The step digressive; still the Moral Muse 
shall meet us, constant to her earliest aim, 
And the heart's pure affections : still her voice 
(If somethne querulous, — or strain'd, perhaps. 
Beyond her pastoral pitch, or half untun'd 
By the soul-racking woes that long supprest 
Her tuneful cadence !) — still her voice shall pour 
The strain of Nature, to the heart address'd 
That glows with social sympathy : — or if. 
To sprightlier measures mov'd, at times, she seek, 
AYith tales of Merriment, to chace the gloom 

a 2 
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Of agonized remembrance^^till her mktli 
(Sacred to Truth and Virtue's holy cause) 
Shall aid her serious song : shall thro' the paths 
Of science shed^ perchance^ a cheering ray. 
Not uninstructive; or, at least, shall leave 
The Mind untainted by the sensual Jest, 
The nauseous Quibble and the quaint Conceit, 
That ape Ihe gait of Genius— to d^rade. 

Come then— the Bard to Meditation's grove 
Invites you ; where the blameless Muses sing — 
Tuning their harps to Nature's holy law. 
Responsive to the wild- wood Melody. 



SONNET TO THE RIVER THAMES.^ 

(Composed late in the evening on Waterloo Bridge.) 

With no cold admiration do I gaze 

Upon thy pomp of waters, matchless river 1 

But my fond heart seems tenderly to quiver 

With every sparkle of the moon's soft rays. 

And backward glides through the delicious ways 

Of thy free wanderings to that dear nook. 

Where, inland far, I lov'd with tears to look 

Upon thy rural clearness, in the days 

Of thoughtful youth — ^when happily denied 

Sight of thy prouder coiu'se, thro' sweetest hours. 

In richest dream, I saw thy lucid tide 

Pass swelling on beneajth a thousand bowers. 

And visionary fleets, that seem'd to ride 

Beneath old London's glory-tinted towers. T. N. T. 
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CUPID'S DISGUISE. 

In Friendship's fonn the traitor came 
That set my youthful heart on flame ; 
Nor bended bow, nor quiver's pride. 
The weapons of his guile supplied ; 
But words that seem'd from passion free. 
Yet wak'd a secret sympathy. 

The guardian look, the warning tongue. 
The monitory strain he sung. 
The instructive voice, the guiding hand. 
The mingled softness and command. 
With unsuspected warmth imprest 
A stealing passion on my breast. 

And yet the flame is holy, sure, 
W^s waken'd by a spark so pure. 
And like with steadier bent to glow 
Because the fuel kindled slow : 
Nor will I give the traitor's name 
To him who fann'd the latent flame. 



THE COMET. {July, 1819.) 

When Comets blaze amid the sky, 
'Tis thoiight some great disaster 's nigh ; 
Some think they 're messengers of ill 
To those who oppose the Almighty Will, 
Or that they 're destin'd to observe 
Princes', who from their duty sware; 
G3 
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And, where their'subjects are oppress'd. 
To crush each tyrant in his nest ; 
But Kings, 'tis said, can do no wrong, 
As crunes do not to Kings belong ; 
If so, their Ministers of state 
Must answer for their Country's fate ; 
And then, what vengeance must there be 
In store for men like Castlereagh, 
Who, in the midst of groans aud cries. 
All wealth and power monopolise. 
Causing the tolling bell to sound 
For millions starving all around. 
While they exult in festive mirth. 
As fiends emerg'd from hell to earth : 
'Tis thus themselves they aggrandize. 
Nor heed the Orphan's tears and cries ; 
But drive a nation to despair 
By woes in which they take no share. 

When fiery Comets re-%ppear. 
The tyrant has most cause to fear ;. 
For if such sigrts a change portend > 
They show his reign is near its end. 

CAROLINE. 



THOUGHTS AND REMEMBRANCES. 

SHE came upon me like the morning light 
Stealing upon the gloom : for when mine eye 
First grew familiar with that graceful form 
Then in its beauteous dawwng, my worn heart 
Was dark and^ayless. Joyless solitude. 
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With brooding apprehension, chill'd the hours 
That irksome toil consura'd not ; lassitude — 
Not soft and soothing, such as oft repairs 
Wearied exertion, but more wearying far 
Than toil's wcHrst weariness, sat on my heart. 
Like to an 'Incubus, benumbing all 
My better faculties, and made me pine 
That life had so long durance. 

So 1 droop'd. 
Joyless and hopeless ! with a widow'd hearty 
In expectation blighted : they who should — 
Under a better star, have cheer'd the hours 
Of heavy loneliness, had other cares 
And other duties of imperious bond. 
And could not comfort me : and chiefly one^- 
Whom I had ever hop*d should be to me 
Friend and companion !— whom my love had trained 
But\oo indulgently i— * * * » 

He was far off, and « » « » 



I ^Avas a thing 
All'ionely in a, peopled wilderness^ 
That in a heart of pregnant [sympathies t 
•Found-only food for isorrows. Bu^ she*camc-^ 
dame like thei day-star 'peering o'er the wave 
To thehehn-isever'd mariner, whose bark 
Hadifloated anchorless the starless ^ight— 
C!ompass and all foiiorn ! but sees at last, 
Wliile theanflowing current drifts him on. 
Harbour and port and green approaching, shore; 
And the dear native land, hetdeem'd as>]ost :w 
The haven of hisl^ares ! — Jfet deem'd I riot 
Of port, or harbour, or of welcome shore , 
To ane approaching-unor could see the web 
G4 
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The Destinies were weaving : for my thought* 
Were, not of self, noE consdous to the things 
In aught to self pertaining ; and therefore 
Welcome the more, and soothing; — and ther«foie 
Received and cherish'd with more open heart. 
As of the train of duty. If they dwelt 
On her abne, it was as on a thing 
That heaven had trusted to my special charge. 
For ends significant — ^for weal or woe. 
As I might train and fashion it. And sure 
It seem'd a holy and a gracious hoon. 
That one so sweet of vision should he cast 
Within the sphere of my utilities — 
To whom, and to whose prosperous destinies. 
My warnings and my faculties of mind 
Might haply minister. It was a joy; 
Methought, heyond the vulgar hoons of sense-^ 
A solace for a thousand wayward ills, — 
To be a guide and minister of good 
, To one so fair — so lovely — so enrich'd 
In all the attributes of mien and form. 
And sentient loveliness ! — ^whose breath, whose blush 
Were as the opening rose, ere yet the sun. 
And frolic Z^hyr, bid ita leaves unfold 
Their treasures to the sense. 

The sweet, sweet bud £ 
How couid I but regard her with the eye 
Of tenderest sympathy ? — so fresh i so fair I 
So gay r and yet so docile, that she seem'd 
As if her orphan sympathies had found 
A second father, and that semblance bent 
%er else elastic spirit to the will 
That labour'd for her good : for she was not 
Defective of those quicker energies 
That kindle in the cheek, or in the eye. 
And vindicate^ as prompt occasion bids^ 
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The itkhoim dignity^ or inborn wilL 

Those motioni of intelligence were hers— 

That halo of the soul that gires the brow 

Of polished loveliness a state and awe 

To dash presumptuous thoughts— spreading a charm 

More potent than protecting sylphs e'er wore 

(If this be not the woof) around the form 

Of else defenceless beauty. If she bow'd, 

'Twas not in feeble passiveness of soul 

That knows no instinct of self-goyemance,— 

But as a dau^ter to a father bows. 

Who, or if stem or soothing, but displays. 

Alike in commendation or reproof. 

His fond heart's kindness, and o'er-anxious lore. 

And I did love h«r with a father's heart — 
At least it seem'd no other. I did take 
Her image, as a daughter's, to my soul. 
And cherish'd it; and night and day I thou^t 
How I might minister a father's cares. 
And nourish her in wisdom and in worth. 
To which I found her apt ; and night and day 
The thought was to my bosom as a balm 
That sooth'd its painful bodings— as a spur 
To else relaxing effi>rt, that, o'ertoil'd. 
Had sicken'd at the world's solicitudes. 
And the world's business. So her lovely form — 
Her sweet society— ^er smiles, her voice 
(Whether in strenuous e£R>rt, or repose) 
Became familiar to me as the day 
To sunshine and to shade. They were, indeed. 
My very light — the muedc of my soul — 
My senses' harmony. 

And she lov'd me ; 
Lov'd as a daughter«-or at least it seem'd 
But as a daughter's love, that in sueh guise 
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Of sanctity and semblant gratitude 
Stole on the hearty the vesti^ at the shrine 
(In the myserious dawnings of the sense) 
Might have profess'd it with her vows to heaven. 
And held herself devout. 

Ah ! all so hke 
Are the sweet sympathies of Nature's chain. 
That we mistake the links. In frieudship's form. 
In duty's name, or gratitude, — in shapes 
Of filial or fraternal tenderness, 
Or the sage semblance of paternity. 
The more entrancing ecstasy, that blends 
All these in one, may steal upon the heart. 



JUVENILITIES 

OF SYLVANUS THEOPHRASTUS : 

or. Revised Recollections of Early Intercourse with the 
Muses* 

ODE TO REASON. 

1. 
O Reason ! '* first created beam !" 

That thro' the night of chaos broke. 
And pour'd the plastic vital stream 

Whence form and beauteous order woke !— . 
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Retson ! first created beanH 
Existing Nature's bonndleiss soul ! 

Dart thro' this cloud thy cheerful gleam, 
And every gloomy fear control. 

3> 

! put the shadowy train to flight 
That stalk in Terror's dubious night ; 
And every wildering thought restrain. 
That racks the Sceptic's throbbing brain ! 

4. 

It comes — the all-creating beam ! 
The chaos of the brain is o'er : 

1 wake from Error's wildering dream. 
And Nature's genuine world explore. 

6. 
With tranquil eye and ardent breast, 

I see the forms of order rise ; 
By no malignant hand imprest^ 

Nor ting'd with Horror's sanguine dyes. 

6. 
; Then hail ! fair Reason's golden ray ! 
That, chasing Superstition's gloom. 
Restores of Truth the peaceful day. 
And gives each mental joy to bloom ! 

7. 
To thee, pure Virtue's only friend^ 

Be my implicit reverence given : 
To thee, may every Passion bend. 

And own the genuine voice of Heaven, 
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ODE TO MEDITATION. 

1. 

Hail, Mediation ! holy maid ! 

Who loy'st to rore, in lonely mood^ 
By haunted hrook^ or shadowy glade. 

Or o'er the heath-dad mountain rude. 
To meet the Muse— sweet Fancy's child t 

Companion of thy pensiye hours. 
Who glads the dark-hued forest wild. 

And decks the barren wold with flowers^ 
Hallowing the livelong day — to thee and solitude. 

2. 
And as ye, thus. Enthusiast pair ! 
In mental converse loitering stray, 
' And Nature's eheering beauties share. 
Instruction beams along the way. 
Nor, yet, external scenes alc^e 

The moralizing theme impart : — 
Your searching glances, inward thrown. 
Correct the feelings of the heart. 
And on the moral sense pour intellectual day. 

3. 

For who with serious eye can view' 

Those scenes the Muse delights to hail. 
Or Meditation's flight pursue. 

Nor feel the generous thought prevail ? 
From Nature's hand on all aroimd 

(Meads graz'd by flocks, and choral shades) 
Since Love's ))enignant stamp is found. 

And Sympathy o'er all pervades. 
And Bounty's teeming store of joys that never fail. 
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4. 
Ah I ewre, if all to human kind 

Their trihutary blessings bring, 
To cheer the sense and soothe the mind^ 

Or waken pleasure's genial string,— 
Ah ! sure, where'er a nerve is* found 

To feel delight, or su£fer woe. 
There man, by every tie, is bound 

Or this to heal^ or that bestow. 
And free, on all around, his grateful cares to fling. 

5. 
And has there been a heedless hour. 

In giddy youth's untutor'd prime, — 
Before I felt your genial power. 

Or heard the Muses' call sublime, — 
When, with imsympathising joy. 

My infant hand could scatter pain,— 
The insect race of spring annoy. 

Or prove the captive warbler's bane. 
While throb'd the wayward heart, unconscious of the crime 

♦ 

6. 
Then let me, sweet Enthusiasts ! moan ; 

NOr check the tear ye tai:^ht to fall ; 
That future feelings may atone 

For hours no penance can recall. 
And let the Woodlark's plaintive trill. 

And hers, who charms the twilight grove. 
The mournful lesson oft instil. 
And virtue's tender pang remove, 
TiU^ conscious of the general claim, I learn — ^to feel Jbr all. 
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THE SOCIAL WALK. 

How sweety when Morning sti'ea)k8 the vernal sky> 

To quit the ohlivious coucl^ of dull repose ! 

Mark, in light troops, the scattered shadows fly, 

, And all the azure pomps of Heaven disclose 1 

How sweet to hear from every dripping thorn, 
(Whose dew-drops^ glitter in the early ray,) 

Or high in air, on russet pinion b<»ne> 
The joyous song that hails returning day ! 

How sweet, ascending to the verdant hrow 
Of some proud hill, to cast the eye around 

O er reeking vales and meadows, stretch'd helow ; 
That seem like lakes — ^in teeming vapour drown'd! 

But ah ! nor vernal sky, nor blushing dawn. 
Nor scattering clouds, nor azure vault on high, 

l^for linnet warbling from the glittering thorn. 
Nor soaring lark that wakes the strain of joy ; 

No ; nor the prospect, from the swelling highth. 
Of reeking valleys spread like lakes below. 

Nor all the pleasures of the ravish'd sight 

Like friendly converse wake the raptur'd glow ^ 

This the true Hermes, who, with feather'd heel. 
Flits unfatigued along the lengthened way. 

And bears the wand of Science — to reveal 
New stores of Wisdom whereso*er we stray. 

Then come, my friend ! and, with thy cheerful lore„ 
New charms o'er every vernal scene diffuse ; 

The landscape gild ; the human lieart explore ; 
And prompt the fervours of a moral irjuse* 
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And see — the prospect brightens on our view ! 

The turf revives ! the hedgerows sweeter blomn 1 
In lighter clouds ascends the morning dew. 

And earth and air a genial smile assume I 



HYMN TO ALAUDA. 

Sweet Attic warbler ! poet of the skies I 
To thee not vainly comes the genitd s^ing' 
To give a sordid joy : thy little breast. 
Fond as it flutters with returning glow. 
Quivers the strain of rapture, and imparts 
Congenial transport to %he listening spheres ; 
Paying the bounteous season with thy song. 

Wake, sons of earth ! who boast superior flres. 
To strains of equal gratitude, and pour 
In every listening heart the bliss ye feel. 
The season teems instruction ; and -each gale 
Pregnant with Hberal blessing, health and joy. 
Whispers the strain of soul-expanding love ! 

Murmurs this gurgling rill — whose margeant turf 
Drinks from its luciduni a livelier hue — 
Murmurs it not of peace and thankful praise ? 
Teems not the herbage, thick with grateful dew ? 
Which, heaven-ascending, decks the radiant face 
Of yonder azure sky, that smiling spreads 
To cheer the awakening verdure, and adorn 
With gay enamel all its foodful turf J 
— ^Ah ! joins not all — ^all Nature's general voice 
To swell the chorus of your strain of joy ? 

Then pour,— sweet poet of the radiant morn I 
Vour thy loud hymn of rapture on the ear 
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Of all-bestowing Providence I nor 6ease 
Till Philomela^ from the listening woods^ 
With other strains relieve thy wearied throat :- 
Strains seeming sad^ and solemn as the hour ; 
Tho yet of like devotion with thy own : 
Instructive hers of resignation's charm ; 
And thine^ instinct with gratitude and love 1 



THE WINTERY OAK. 

Joyous the cheerful springs that thro' the frame 

Breathes^ genial^ the revivifying power^ 

And woos the smiling glance with many a flower !-« 
Joyous the summer^ of intenser flanie^-— 

With her gay rose, o'er every hedgerow flung 
In wild festoon ! Nor shalt thou, bounteous dame, 

Fruit-showering Autumn ! shed the leaf unsung ^ 
Nor thy brown woods, and plants of later bloom. 
That linger on the hedgerows, and perfume 
Thy shortening day, fail my devoted feet 
To tempt, full oft, thro' many a wild retreat, — 

With conscious harp to moral rapture strung. 

Nor yet, O Nature ! when each sof^r charm. 

Each fertile grace, and every radiant glow. 
And ah the smiles that deck thy hallow'd form 

Are shook by sullen tempests from thy brow ;— 
Nor shalt thou, then, while o'er the leafless glade 

Scarce peers the distant sun, and on the ground. 
Checkering the glaring snows, the long, long shade 

Spreads cheerless, and the north- wind yells around ;- 
Not then, O Nature ! shall thy frown forlorn 

To unremitting gloom and sullen care 
Resign thy votary. Oft the tardy morn 

My song shall wake ; and oft, at noon, to share 
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Thy trtnaieiit imile^ that gilcb the mountain Wow, 
And o'er the trackless Tsles^ that glare below, 
Sheds it faint radiance^ hli^e will I repair^ 
And snatch the short-liy'd boon : and where the^oak 
His naked branches o'er the frozen brook, 
Snow-crown'd» extends^ while in the feeble ray 

' Glitters the pendant icicle ; ah ! there, 
tj^zing with curious rapture, let me stray. 
Where, branching oft, full many an antic spray 
Convolving writhes ; as, bumish'd fold o'er fold. 
Writhes the envenom'd snake^ and lifts in Mr 
His curving neck across, the traveller's way. 

^uch, beauteous stil^ and awful to behold. 
The forest monarch stands ; as o'er the storm, 
{Of innate worth secure) the naked form 
Of patriot virtue, in the trying hour, 
Majestic towers ; while Faction's raging power 

Howls Ithro' the trembling desolated clime. 

Unmov'd he stands — deserted, yet sublime ; 
The people's secret love — the hope of future time 



AN AFFAIR WITH THE MOON. 

The prudent children of domestic uniformity, who arc so- 
licitous that the important fimctions of' their existence, as 
eating, drinking, winding up their watches, and the like> 
should proceed in orderly succession, at exact «nd stated pe- 
riods, may, in all probability, feel themselves but little in- 
tjlined to compliment my understanding on my attadmient to 
moonlight rambles, and may think that, at this season of 
the year, at least, a comfortable supper, by the domeatic 
-fireside, and the luxury of a waxm bed and blankete, might 
tiave been preferred to all the sombre beaiities of ai^pocn- 
H . 
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%ht prospect^ er a ramble to the top of Greenwich Wl^ to 
see the sun rise.-^Andqp^ 

. ^ Ye slavfs to buni^ets ! bodies without foul ! 
«« Important bhuUu in Nat)ue*8 mighty whole, 
Who ^< solemni^nonsense.in the day's broad glare," 

— «) they might by you. But ye are neither poets, nOr pe- 
ripatetic philosophers! Poor Sylvanus Theophrastus was 
stamped in another mould ; and his feelings his sendments, 
his pleasures, are alike eccentric from your vortex. Be it to 
my fame — or to my di^onour, my sorrow , or my felicity, I 
seem to have been spell-bound from my nativity, by some 
benignant, or malignant star (for the discovery is yet in the 
womb of Futurity ;) and to have been impelled, as Shak- 
speare expresses it, " by a divine thrusting on," to seek for 
pleasures, where the spectacles of wordly Prudence could 
nevor discover them, and to find only vacuum in those vaunted 
circles where the vulgar eye of purblind Custom gazes with 
extades of joy. 

In short, I may not improperly be said to have had for 
some years what the critics and witlings, if they please, may 
call an Affair with the Moon ; and as nothing is so apt to 
betray a man into indiscretions, as his amomrs, this lunar 
attachment has often subjected me to the raillery of my ac- 
quaintance. Take a specimen of my courtship to this celes- 
tial mistress. 



ODB TO THE MOON- 

Thee, Queen of pensive Visions ! to whose ear 
Sad Philomela pours her nightly moan. 

While far-diffus'd thy modest beams appear 
O'er hill, vale, jgrove, and purling rivulet thrown :— 
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Thee, nurse of thought !— or if thy silver ray 

Break thro' the deecy^margin'd cloud, serene,— 
Between*the Aspen's trembling leaf to play> 

Or spread thy light o'er Ocean's boundless scene ^ 
Or if, sublime ! (one spacious orb of fire !) 

Behind the eastern wave thou risest slow ; 
Confronting, while his dazzling whedb retire. 

The varied tints of day's expiring glow ; — 
Thee, placid Queen ! whatever tint be thine. 

Pensive I woo, while solemn silence reigns : 
Thee, whose mild lustre sheds the calm divine 

That wild emotion's painful throb restriuns ! 
And, O, 'tis thine, with thought-subliming ray. 

To wake the seraph power that wings the soul 
To highths unthought amid the garish day; 

Beyond the bounds that Vision's orb control. 
Thine, too, to lead to Inspiration's spring 

The Muse,— Hsweet soother of my pensive hours ! 
To plume afresh young Fancy's towering wing ; 

And give to magic verse— <ublimer powers. 



THE STATE OF NATURE.— A Fragment. 

When abject man, from blissful Eden hurl'd, 
Bewail'd his folly o'er the sterile world ; -^ 
Stranger to every humanizing gr&Ce, 
Saw Discord growing with his growing race ; 
Mid savage wilds he led a life severe. 
Unsocial kept by Ignorance and Fear ; 
Warring on brutes, a wilder brute than they — 
At times their tyrant, and at times their prey ; 
No bonds fraternal knit the ruthless soul, 
Nor joys convivial cankering cares controul ; 
H2 
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As yet in embrio lay the socuil flamer 
Nor had divine Benevolence a name. 
Proud man had then no title to< respect — 
Abject — ^in nothing but in form erect I 
In gloomy seMd^ness his passions nurst-^ 
Hit joy was cruelty, his fondness lust ; 
MThile the scom'd partner of his vague delight 
(Sbock'd at the gusts of his impetuous .tfprite) 
Oft from the dangers of his foliag'd bed, 
With othCT throbs than bashful terrors, fled; 
Breath'd deeper sighs than Love's delights require^ 
And shook with other tremours than Desire. 

See the lorn Savage bounding thro' thewild f 
His naked limbs idth dust and flervour soil'd-^ 



EVANDER; 
0/1, THE CONSOLATION OF AqE^ 



True, I have cause for many tears. 

And many tears have shed; 
For sorrows mark'd^he painful years 

That silver o'er my head, 

«. 

Yet never have I known despair, * 

Or sought from life to fly : 
For tirn^, that brought its weight of oare. 

Has brought its share of joy. 
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3. 



Remembering stilly with social heart. 
Great Nature's social law^ 

I deem'd myself but as a part 
Of all I knew and saw. 



And whether pain, or whether joy, 

Assail'd my busy soul,— 
I bad the selfish passions fly. 

And dwelt upon the whole ; 

6. 

Still deeming, when the power we gain 

A suffering friend to serre. 
We stop, at least, one source of pa^ 

And still one aching nerre. 

t 6. 

O ! ye who wish, when painful yeata 

Their chilling snows have shed. 
No inward pang, no consdoius foars. 

Should shake the palsied head ; 

' 7. 

fie generous virtue still your care, . 

Benevolence your joy ; 
Then shall ye never know despair ; 

Nor wish, nor fear to die. 



H3 
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OCCASIONAL ADDRESS 

WrittenbyMx. Thelw4LL, and spoken. by ^r. Abbott 

ai Cove NT-Garde NT.j^iE AT Ep, for the^ benefit of the 

Charitable Establishment for " Shelter to the 

Houseless/* during the .last inclenient 

Winter of 1819. 

Ask you where most' Britannia's glory shines ? 
'Tis not in treasures of her Indian mines ; 
Nor that her flag, by Neptune's self unfurl'd. 
Wafts her proud commerce o'er the admiring world ; 
'Tis not that, thundering o'er the fields of war, 
BellonajUke, she drives h^ jconquering car ; 
Tis not that Arts and Science jo'^r ha: ide 
Diffiise the lustre of their radiant anile ; . 
Nor that the Muse upon the rolls of fame 
Inscribes a Milton's and a Shakspeare's name. 
No, all that valour, wealth and genius boast. 
In one bp^t glory 4>f her reign is lost ; , 
For what are valpuz^ genius, wealth. and fame. 
The victor's laurel, -or, the poet'ji, name. 
Or all on Gloi^'a record e'er imprest, ,, 
To the bright sunshine of the feeling breast, 
O ! blest Benevolence ! wh^ ure^d by thee 
To healing acts of heaven-bom charity ? 

Britannia! yes-rtho 'tis thy splendid boast 
To have seen thy banner wave on every co^st,— 
Thro' the four quarters of the world to have heard 
Thy accents echo'd, and thy power rever'd — 
On Glory's plidn tho high thy trophies rise 
In pyrunidal triumph to the skies. 
Yet Heaven's own trumpet shall thro' time proclaim 
Thy social virtues brighter than thy fame. 
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This the £nr field in which^ .almost divine^ 
Thy honour, name and praise unriyal'd shine. 

Is there a sufl^ncein this world of woe* 
Disease inflicts or hdpless fliant can know ' . 

For which thy healing hand and fostering care 
Has not been, prompt the bedsamrto prepare ? 
Turn where we will, tihe rising domes we see, 
And open doors, of sacred Charity ! 
The ag'd, the lame, the speechless and the blind. 
Youth, strength, sight, voice, in thy protection find 
Disease and Wmt the pfJlid look forgo. 
And from thy healing Iwunty learn to glow. 

When, clad in storms, the Giants of the Frost 
Condense the waves, and stride from coast to coast, 
O'er realms aghast the darkening tempest roll, 
Arid bring the Nations nearer to the Pole, — 
While shivering Want and houseless Nakedness 
Shrink from the blast in agonized distress, 
Direct to heaven the half congeding eye. 
And only ask the djreful boon— to die') 
'Tis thin6 to mitigate the inclement n^e. 
And' dark Despair's excruciate pang assuage. 
The sheltering dome> the cheering hearth provide. 
And bid the agonies of want subside. 

Oh !^ still the glories of this race pUrsue> 
And keep the brightest goal of heaven in view ! 
Let Ocean's Queen the Ocean's wealth dispense"^ 
In Charity's divine munificence : 
To houseless want her sheltering care impart. 
And dasp the social virtues to the heart. 
And tho those social virtues.now must clakn 
One patrom kss among the first in name, — 
Hi 
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Tho Kent no more his royal hand shall spread 
To prop the drooping, shield the houseless heady 
Let mourning myriads mingle with the tear. 
Which strong emotion sheds upon his hier. 
The generous aim. to emulate his worth. 
Whose ample soul gave lustre to his birth. 

And made him firs t divine -Philanthropy ! 

In every patriot toil devis'd by thee. J T* 



ENGLISH IMITATIOKft 
OF CLASSICAL MEASURES. 

Nothwithstanding the prejudice excited by the failura «f 
so many former experiments, we trust we have already de- 
monstrated the capability of the English language to ex^nem 
Itself with grace and harmony, at least, in the Sapphic ifaea- 
Sure ; and we have several other specimens of the same kind 
to produce, which we think will be acceptable toour readers.^ 
\^e are perfectly surprised that it should never have occurred 

' to any critic, to observe how many lines there are in Mil- 
ton's Paradise Lost which require nothing but the additioM 

\pf a final syllable to make them beautiful Sapphics ; and still 
more so that this frequent approximation should never have 
led that great harmonist to attempt the Sapphic staUxa. 

We do not pretend that we have hitherto been equally sa- 
tisfied on the practicability of rendering all the other classical 
measures harmoniously into our vernacular lai^uage: tho 
we think we can produce, from more pens than one, some 
beautiful English Hexameters. The harmony of the fol- 
jowing'adaptation of one of the lyrical measures of Horace 
we do not expect to be as readily admitted as that of the Sap» 
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phicBpecimeni. It wiU appear, indeed, under great disad- 
Tantage, as no customary page of English typography wJl 
admit the lines without turning— which always disgusts the 
tfye, and embarrasses the reader. We suq?ect the best way 
would haTe been, to hare printed it in paragraphs, like 
prose, with a Tery careful punctuation, and have left it to 
the reader to make out the measure himself, by mere atten- 
tion to grammatical pause and correct emphases : which, in- 
deed, is what he ought to do by aU poetry, however it may 
be printed. , 



HORACE— Booi IV. Oni VII. 

Translated into the same Measure as the Originalr-l c. the 
first Verse Heroic Hexameter^^the second Heroic Pen" 
themimer. 

Winter is gone^ and the green grass oniles in the fields, and 
the plumage 

Blooms on the pride of the grove. 

Chang- d is the varying earth, and the streams, confln'd im 
thdrchanneb, 

S^ently murmur along. 

Nymphs, witji the kmdred Graces, in beauty of form un- 
aoorned. 

Lead the celestial dance. 

Man, how mortal he is,— the circling year, ever changinc 
Bay and the season remind. 

Warm gales soften the winter with blushes, meridian summer 
Treads on the traces of spring, 

Yieldinghlmself to the fruit-crown'd autumn, and fast after 

autumn _^ 

Chilly the wmter returns. 

Heaven with ease will repair and recover tibe changes of 
heavm. 

We are, when sepulchred, there 
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Where rests pious ^neas; and where rich Tullus and 
Anfcus; 

Dust and the shadow of fihade. 
Know'st thou that Jove will benignly one other morn of 
existence 

Add to the time that is past ? 
Once when we die, and the stem-hrow'd Minos, with terrible 
judgment. 

Pain or Elysium awards. 
Birth illustrious iails, and the eloquent tongue of religion 

E'er to recall us to life. C. 



|dana:[? exposed with her infant. 

4n English Sa^iic^-'^^TheU is to say, a Sapphic Variety^ 
which English Rhythmical perception would, perhaps, 
admit. 

Dim were the stars, and clouded was the azure. 
Silence in daifaess brooded oh the ocean. 
Save when the wave upon the pebbled sea-beach 
Faintly resounded. . 

Then, O forsaken daugjbter of Acrisius ! 
Seiz'd in the hour of woe and tiibuladon. 
Thou, with the guiltless victim of thy love, didat 
Rock on the surges. 

Sad o'er the silent bosom of the billow^ 
Borne on the breeze and modulated sweetly, .; 
Plaintive ai^ musije^ rose the mother's tones of 

C(HBl<»ileflB anguish. 

'* Sad is thy bii^th, ^ ^tormy.is thy cradle, 
. "Ofl^piilg^BgsrowlnjirslingQfythet.oceap! 
" Waves rise around to pillow thee, and night winds • 
** Lull thee to slumber !" 
C. 
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A LADY'S SAPPttlC. 

Now the calm evening hastily approaches, 
■ Not a sdund dtlrring thro' the gentle woodlands. 
Save that soft Zephyr with his downy pinions 

' - Sdatterd fresh frs^ance. 

V 

Now the pale sun-beams in the west disdimng ^^ 
Crild the dew rising as the twilight deepens. 
Beauty and splendour decorate the landscape ; 
Niglit !s approaching. 

By the cool stream's side pensively and sadly 
J Sit I,: while birds sing on the branches sweetly. 
And my sad thoughts all with their carols soothing, 
Lvdl to obHVibn. M. L. 



HORACE.— Lib. II. Ode X. 

Attempted into the Sapphic M&Uure* 

Safely shalt thou, yarro^ direct thy vessel. 
Neither seeking rashly the deep^ nor steering 
Near the faithless shore, when the storms attack thee. 

Fearfully sailing. 

He that, prudent, chooses a middle station. 
Shall not sor(^d live in a wretched hoveljf 
Neither 'envious,1ook on the lofty palace ; 

Wisely contented. 

* This ia, by no means, given as a successful attempt. To our 
Mr the verse is not displeasing ; but it is hot Sapphic That which 
follows is more correct ; tho the second syllable is too long for accor. 
dance with the genuine classical standard. 
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Oft the tempests shake the aipiring fir-tree i 
Loftj turrets fall with a greater ruin : 
Fieroer lightnings flash mi the tops of mountaiiM ; 
» Striking the forest. 

Let thy constant mind he prepar'd to suffer 
Fickle fortun*^ whether sh^ frown or flatter. 
JoTe recals Uack winters, or angry, sends tfadp, 

Honid with teiiqiests. 

Tho misfortunes now overtake thee, hope that 
Better things will come : for Apollo, sometimes. 
Wakes the muse, sweet tuning his song; not always 

Straining his howstriBg* 

Braye and patient seem if thy fortune lower ; 
Should the wind Urn prosperous drive thy vessel. 
Furl thy swelling sails, for the course deceitAi]^ 

Leads to destruction. B. 



TO ROS^, IN TEARS. 

Rosa ! ihy tears, so doquently flowing, 
Darken those sparUing diamonds of beauty, 
IVhence, from each glance, omnipotent expression 
Sparkles delighted. 

So, the black stotmdomds, shadowing the sunbeam. 
Quickly pass by, whels ladiance returning, 
Brightens o'er Heaven's slaar emerald with splendour 
Doubly refulgent. 

Take the wild harp, whose paradise of concords 
Sheds thro' each number melodies of joyance ; 
Bid the gay string, re-edioing its raptures. 

Soothe thy affliction. H. W, 
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SONO FOR THE C > ■ ■ y. 

Tune, " Roy's wifs of Aidivalhch,*' 

RoiU wife oi Brunswick Oels ! 

Rot$ wife of Brunswick Oek! 

Wot you how she came to him. 

While he supinely dreamt of no ills ? 

Vdw ! hut she is a canty Queen, 

And well can she scare each royal (Hrgie.— 

To us she ever must he dear. 

Though she's for ever cut hy Greorgie.—- 

Roti wife, &c. Da capo. R. et R. 



THE REIN HAND; 
Dry JxHU 61^ half a Jehu. 

*' A fit of the gout in the left hand prevented-— «&c &c*' 



1. 
Mlm would over Israel ride 

In military array. Sirs ; 
On war-car, or the charger's pride 

With gold and scarlet gay, Sim. 

2. 

But there are murmurs in the host. 
And murmurs in the land. Sirs ; 

The sunshine of the day is lost. 
And captainless the hand. Sirs. 
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3. 
Wliere lingers Jehu in his pride ? 

Is he toying with his Queen^ Sirs ? 
The haram's joy ! — his bonny bride! 

That abroad he is not seen^ Sirs. 

4. 

Nb^ Jehu^ tho his Queen be dear^ 

Is not in haram toying ; 
There is some malady we fear 

That mars his state enjoying. 

5. 
His whip can well its part sustain^ 

His spur is always ready^ Sirs ; 
But the left hand cannot hold the rein 

To keep the horses steady. Sirs. 



Up, Jehu, up ! thy grooms discharge 

That make the steeds unruly : 
Let thy proud war-horse graze at laige. 

And wield thy sceptre duly. 

7. 
Then IsraeFs law were all the rein 

Were needful tp thy glory. 
And Solima's inspired train 

Should make thee shine in story. 

8. 
But if in jockeyship you ^trust 

Of mad and furious drivers, 
A plunge may hurl you in the dust. 

Your War-iJar break in shivers. Qvid Est. 
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THE FALCONER TO HIS BIRD. 

Come^ creep into my bosom^ bird, 

And build tby winter nest. 
Come^ creep into my bosom^ bird^ 

And lull thee ta thy rest. 

Thou'rt but a new.-fledg'd youngling, bird. 
And need'st a shelte ing home: 

Thou'rt but a new-fledg'd younglings bird. 
On winter winds to roam. 

And see, the leaves are falling, bird. 

And what remain are seer: 
The yellow leaves are falling, bird. 

And winter snows are near. 

Then creep into my bosom, bird. 

It is thy faithful nest : 
There's warmth yet in my bosom, bird. 

To lull thee to thy rest. 

I cannot deck thy bowar, my bird. 

With silken hangings gay ; 
Nor make thj nest of down, my bird. 

As richer Falconers may ; 

But I can wrap my mantle round 

A shelter to impart : 
But I can fold my mantle round. 

And warm thee on my heart. 

Then creep into my bosom, bird. 

And nestle there to rest ; 
Come, creep into my bosom, bird. 

And slumber on ray breast. 
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Thjr jesses are not broide^d gay, 

Thy bells are not of gold ; 
Thy hood is not of cilmson saye. 

So gorgeous to behold ; 

But I will bind thee to me, bird. 

With jesses truth shall tie ; 
And deck ihee with such love, my bird. 

As gold can never buy. 

Then creep into my bosom, bird. 

That would its warmth impart : 
Come, creep into my bosom, bird. 

And warm thee on my heart. J T. 



ODE FROM THE GERMAN. 

1. 
'Twas near a fountain border, 

CooFd by an alder's shade. 
Upon the glassy verdure 

My wearied limbs I laid. 
Pensive, yet pleas'd, I wander'd 

From this to that in thought. 
On many a bliss I ponder'd^ 

Not given to this life's lot ; 

2. 
When lo ! of solar brightness 

There came a maiden fair, 
A veil of snowy whiteness 

Enwrapt her nut-brown hair. 
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Hwr eyes were moht and trembled. 

Of softetherialbliie; 
Her eyelids were enamel'd 

With sorrow's pearly dew. 

3. 
Her grief-worn bland complexion 

A timid smile o'erspread ; 
tier eyes a 9oft afibction 

Thro' all her sorrows shed. 
On me those eyes^ loTe-glancing, 

I fancied^ seem'd to rest ; — 
Whoe'er as I, so fancying! — 

Say, Who was e'er so blest ? 

4. 

Th6n up I sprang to fold her 

Within my arms ; — ^Alas ! 
That moment I biehold her 

Shrink back with sorrowing face : — 
Her look fix'd, yet persuasive. 

Her sympathy made known ; 
To Heaven, with hand expressitp 

She pointed— -and was gone. , * 

5. 
Farewell! Farewell! Dear Vision, 

Adieu ! I know thee well I 
Thy message,— Heavenly Mission ! 

Those looks distinctly tell. 
There ! — Rapture's ceaseless treasure 

Succeeds this exile doom ; 
Not here ! — ^above yon azure 

Has Loipe its happy home. B**U 
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No. XVIII.— 45ATuaDAY, Dec. 16/ IBSO. 

AN ESSAY ON HUMAN AtrraifAn>NISM. 

Say what we choose on the> aeU^sat^ying snlject of free- 
will^ there are phenomena enough' m almost every life to 
juftifyan occasicmal snq;>iaion that we are nothing bntmae 
maehinea— speaking aut(anatons> whoM<Tca7 words are 
breathed thro' us^ aa thio' an organ-pipe^inflatqi by some ex- 
terior a^ncy^ and stopped or played upon by the finger of a 
capricious destiny. We reason^ it is true^ or appear to do so ; 
but how seldom is the practicfll result a consistent part of the 
syllo^sm ? We reaalte^ or parsuade ourselves that we hare 
done so ; but how frequently our actions gainsay our pre- 
tendecf resolutions : — nay; flyin the very teeth^of them^ and 
shew that we know nothing of -ourselves. 

The author of the following extract could find instances 
enough in the records of personal remembrance to illustrate 
this axiom^ and make it tolerably apparent that he^ at least, 
is no free agent ; and if both were written fairly out — ^the 
plan and the action — ^he doubts whether the history of a 
single day would shew any very exact- accordance between 
his pillowed or morning determination— or what would be 
called his determinatbn; and what would also be called his 
voluntary efibrts or exertions. Human life iff a tissue of in- 
consistencies ; and the clearest efforts of our backrsighted 
reason are those which demonstrate the impotency of re- 
solution. 

The first passion of the soul oi that pretended free agent 
we are speaking of— was poetry. For its calm and retired de- 
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lights^ in his earl]r days, he sacrificed profesaion, prospects, 
friendships, wse and health ; and Ip ! all his succeeding and 
matter years have been tormented and harassed by the bustle 
and vexations of political and professional turmoiL His 
^ fiti^ exertion ap a public speaker, — if we excsept the maiden 
effort in which he stuck fast in the midst of the fiirst sentence^ 
aiid stood stultified for five minutes, amidst the laughter of 
the audience, till a pitying friend took him by the skirt of hit 
/Coat and pulled him down again : — His first exertion as a 
public speaker was made in a poptdar society, to which he 
had gone with a^e(^ determination not to speak, because it 
was a poHtical question that was to be agitated; and he ab- 
horred political discussion. Is this volition and free agency? 

Bat we drop not the non-identity of the speculative and the 
pi^actical man — the resolver a«d the doer— here. In the 
foftner^character, he has never ceased to be i^ poet ; and all 
thd really happy moments of hia life (such alone excepted 
as have been sweetened by relative endearment and 
social intei^course) have been those which have been devoted 
to poetic meditation: but, in the latter^ it must be said that 
his life hath exhibited nothing that was poetical, but its dis- 
triesaes. More than 30 years ago he formed the plan of a na- 
tional Epic Poem ; and it hath been his morning and his even- 
ing dream ever ance — when either morning or evening has af- 
forded him the leisure for a dream. Two-and-twenty years 
ago, he actually began it: but even this commencement proved 
him to be no free agent. Out of humour with himself and 
with all the world, in the very mahcc of his heart, he said, 
*'now will I spoil this lohgmeditated epopee, and turn the sub- 
ject of it into a goblin romaftce." The first part of the reso- 
lution, perhaps, he too fatally kept : but, as for the second — 
mark the issue. He seized the pen, dipped it, as he supposed^ 
up to his very 'fingers in the ink of vulgar prose, and sat down 
to out-motik Monk Lewis himself in good circulating-hbrary 
rhodomahtade ; when lo ! willy nilly, as tho the devil or dea- 
12 
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tiny drove him on, or thetnaster of the puppet-shew drew the 
strings of his automaton fingers, blank verse came from him 
in a torrent, with proposition^ invocation, action, colloquy and 
episode ; and, for seventeen weeks successively, he went firora 
his bed to his writing-desk, and from his writing-desk to lu» 
bed, and his Epic Poem seemed to be in a fair— or a foul 
way of being struck oflTat a heat — ^not by him, it should seem, 
biit by the divine, or the demoniac ^' thrusting on" to which 
he was thus playing mere puppet This was fine farm- 
i^gj you will say : — ^for he was then a farmer. Delightful 
rationality and free will ! 

How this career was interrupted, it matters not here to 
narrate ; that is part of another history : but the tables were 
now turned. To finish what he had thuainvolimtarily begun 
became thenceforward his fixed and solicitous determination ; 
and. lo ! years have occasionally roU^ upon years — sometimes 
eight or ten of them together^ without the addition of another 
line; and tho, with such intervals, a few cantos have since been 
added, it has alniost alwa3rs been in th^ same perversity and 
inconsistency of volition against will^— when some other ex- 
ertion had been determined upon by the logical inductions 
of the speculative self; and whenever this same speculative 
self has fairly determined to proceed, some over-mling des- 
tiny seems always to have pulled the strings that play off 
the practical automaton, and turned his efforts into the most 
opposite direction. The creation, involuntarily begun at the 
beginning of 1798, remains stUl,, in spite of all volition, a 
chaos of fragments, as 1820 is drawing to a close. What 
chance is there, in the calculations of human life, that it 
should ever be finished, or calledinto shape and order ? Even 
the presentation of the ensuing fragment illustrates the scep- 
tical moral of this essay ; for chance, rather than volition, 
hath thrown it into the hands of the compositor ; and, even 
at the moment of publication, reason demonstrates the absur- 
dity of sending into the world a mere detached portion ©f 
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an ample and unpublished whole, the merit of an^ part of - 
which, if it hath any merit, must consist in the harmony ^nd 
adaptation of the respective incidents . and episodes to the 
whole ; and many, perhaps, of the happiest turns of thought 
in which must, of necessity, be partially unintelligible to 
those who are unacquainted with the previous incidents to 
which they refer. 

But we are giving, at this very instant, another illustration 
of our theory : for what reason had determined should be 
only an introductory , paragraph, is automatically extending 
itself thro' the whole space of the columns that could be 
spared for the meditated quotation. 

THE SHIPWRECK. 

From the narrative part of an unpublished Poem, " TUE 
Hope of Albioh" 

The extract^ tho given in two different numbers of 
The Champion, is here presented entire. 

" High of heart. 
In esperance, I bid the morning hail 
Should give me to my wish. Nor had I left 
To watch impatient from the reeling deck 
The sun's returning radiance, but that, worn 
By the preceding vigil, and long day 
Of toil and expectation, nature claim'd 
(So urg'd my sager friends) respite from thought 
And sleep's refection. - 

'^60, much importun'd. 
To my closecabin'd hammock I retire 
To woo repose, thus needed. But the mind, 
Untameable by corporal toO, and oft 
From its own overaction more intense, 
13 
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Still acts, amid the body's lethargy. 

And slumbers not, tho weary ; or, amidst 

Semblance of slumber, tastes not of repose^ • 

So fared with my o'er busy fancy now : 

For expectation in my bosom high 

Beat aU ttat livelong night ; and, half in dream. 

Half in strong working of the waking thought, 

I muse and ruminate ; while, wizardlike. 

Imagination forms a thousand scenes 

Of triumph and renown. Methought mine arm 

Wielded the misdion'd thunder should avenge 

My bleeding country ; while my shield^ left 

(That from the frozen Orknies to the point 

Of southermost Dumnoni* shaded all) 

"ShelterM the feeble and the innocent 

From rapine and despoil. And now, from urns 

Transparent as the crystalline heaven, I pour 

{Pot living and apparent streams they seemfd !) 

Justice and peace and mercy thro' the realm, — 

And blessings like the dew. £arth gratulous smil'd 

Endu'd with new fecundity, methought. 

Beneath the influence of equal laws. 

My destin'd gift ; and all the splendid scenes 

That in thy magic cave, Monaeda,t 

• " The point of southermost DumnonW The laod^s end i» 
GomwaU. The south-western extremity of Britain i^ originally ' 
inhabited by the Dumnoni: or by the tribe so denominated .by, 
Caesar and Tadtus. 

f " Thy magic cave^ Monaeda.\^ The subterranean Cave, ot 
' interior of Fairy Hill, in the Isle of Man, siipposed to communicate 
with the secret chamber in Douglas Castle. ' ' The reader wiU not be 
surprised, that, in such a Cavern, the Hero of an Epic Poem should 
have seen strange sights, and have drank decraly of prophetic inspi-' 
radon ; or that mere he should have conversed with the giant necro- 
mancer Manan Mac Leir, the sometime monarch of the island, 
whose potent spelfii could *' call up s}>irits from the vasty /deep,'* 
and cover the whole island, at his will, viA impenetrable mtf ts^ 
'rendering it invisible to the curious or the hostile mariner. 
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FoUow'd that dream prophetic^j^ renewed 
lu busy memory ; or likeplutnt^lns float 
(Whether by aepaWmg Fancy sole dera'd — 
Embodying her own wiah> or whether qurung 
Of mate diyine suggestion prompting me !) 
In beatific vision o'ler.my mind : 
Cozening the yisualsen0& 

''Bntaallay 
In sueh inooDgrtious.eeata^ entranc'd^ ^ 
Behold a scene more* awful. With mich sound 
As oft presages the approaching st<Hrm 
That mingles sky and ocean^ swift expands 
My narrow cabin^ and a ^^sert wild 
Of crags and lichen'd rocks befcnne me spreads. 
Interminable^ but by the hovering gloom 
That dimm'd the far peasq^ective. 

" In the midsti 
From a descending doud^ whose idark expanse^ 
By matay a lightning flash torn diverse, writh'd 
Its sulphurous columns, frown'dan awfiil form 
Of more than mortal stature-^cherub-wing'd — 
Such as the voice of Cpnual had describ'd 
The heavenly hiecarchy ; but more severe 
Than aught of heavenly semblance I haddeem'd: 
StembroVd and menacing, with coalblaok eye 
Igneous wiA w;rath, and attitude and form 
Denouncing woe. Yet exg[ui8ite it seem'd 
Of limb and feature andproportion'd gmce,— 
IVliere nax^ght ;was sexual ; but comibinii^JBUMre 
Than female loveliness (if whatinspk'd 
Reverence andlear were Jovely) with more awe 
And settled migesty .than man aublim'd 
By sense of highest dignity : ^Qore s^ge ' 
Than age grown ^wrinkled with profoundeatthoughV 
Yet.^ot of wrinkled -9gd : no mark of time 
Mbk'd wMh like .fucrows of that awful brow 

14 
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Towards me bent ;• or bleach'd those crisped locks 
Wbich^ as in resolute ringlets^ sable-hued 
Shaded the cheeky and half tiie neck o'erspread^ 
That^ like some gothic pillar^ massive^ propt 
The incumbent capital. Bare to the knee> 
And bare the marble breast, whidi seem'd no sigh 
Could heave compunctious of the stem refdtye. 
To change or mitigate. The sombrous robe^ 
Where twilight grey with doubtful crimson strove. 
Or air-corroded steel, widi knotted beh 
Around the rigid loins was girt succinct 
For resolute motion, and the plumage broad. 
That as from Atlantean shoulders spread 
With fearful sweep, most like in hue appear'd 
The sky's dark tincture, when, at evening hour. 
The setting sun in shadows dun obscur'd. 
Sable with purple blends. So stood, so look'd 
That stembrow'd angel, with unsandal'd foot 
Treading the flinty rock, amid the storm 
Of thunder threatening clouds. 

" I cannot teH 
By what mysterious instinct, but I knew 
liiat mystic form, first seen ; and straig^, by name, 
(Trembling and filled with reverential awe) 
Moseroth called, the chastening angel dread ! 
* Thou call'st aright,' with voice severe reply'd 
That stembrow'd form, ' thy tutoring angel I. 
' From earliest childhood to this fatal hour 
^ 'Tis I have school'd tliee, pillow'd thee on thorns 
^ And strew'd thy path with dangers; and shall sdiool— « 
' My mission yet not ended: I^ream not, then, 
' Rash and presumptuous ! of impending pakns, 
'Of triumph and renown, but rather look 
' Fcnr hours of sharper trial. Hark ! my storms • 
' Are gathering round thee. Loud the wild winds hoWl ; 
' The waves roar high, and these, my sulphurous douds^ 
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' With thundei^ swollen rage, prepare to loose 

' Their flamewing'd ministers ! Thou yet art imne. 

" He said, and shook his wings, and as he shook , 
Loud thunders roll'd, and fearful lightnings flash d 

From all their somhrous plumes; while rpund my Head 
The thickening storm seem'd gathermg ; every cloud 
Prepar'd its vollied fury to disgorge, ^ 
And I the fenceless victim. SluriekingwUd, 
And hath'd with chilly dews, erect I start; 
And as I start, the visionary scene 
Fades from nty view^:— the visionary scene ! 
But leaves (interpretotion dire !) behind 
Its own fulfilment ;— for, in living act. 
Mid thunder's roar, and lightning's vivid fliwh. 
Fiercely the tempest rag'd. Waves mountain high 
Mix with the warring skies ; the sails are rent. 
The masts bend double, and the pilot, struck 
With palsied teiror, to the frantic winds 
. All masterless, leaves the distemp^f'd bark. 

" Fiercely and k)ng that pitiless tempest rag'd. 
The frantic winds, loud roaring, this way now, 
. Now that, driven devious, vrith the foam-chafd wave 
Warring in rude commotion : the wild wave 
That on its rude aspiring head now heav d 
With hideous clamour to the invaded skies 
Frail bark, and shuddering mariner, and now 
(With rush predpitative, as subsides 
The insurgent billow) on the rocky bed 
Of the scoop'd ocean, with impetuous shock 
Down dash'd remorseless- With the impetuous shock 
Groans every gaping plankc 'a wreck! aWreck!' 
Shrieks the afifri^ted stearsman ; wMle o'erhead 
The onwaiddriviilg flood, as tho suspent 
Upon the wings of the infuriate 3sinds» 
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With deluging gwoopjmd mundatiop 4iie, 
Seems ready to o'ecwhelin. Yet once Jigain^ 
Buoyant^ we mount; and from the doudmix'd foam, 
• As ^<nn o'erbeetling eliff^ shuddcdng, bel«w 
See, thro' the. ngiag surge, the pointed scars 
Threat immiaent* 

<' Such fMrM 8ig^treT«al'id« 
WUh frequent flash and thick> the flaming :sky . 
From pole to echoing pole> wi^ ceaaeksshucat, 
RctponsiTe glowed; or.with terrific holt, 
la herel'd line swift coursing (as thohea^MO 
Again its dread axtiUery had let loose 
In ciril conflict,— or, as wilder sing 
Our northern scalds, the twfli^^t hour were oimit. 
When Gods totertmr yield, and Fenrirtsihowl 
Scares the Asgaidian host I) liie horism hum'd. 
The while reitemted ,ihnnder .roU'd, 
Peal after peal, smdling the hoisterqus din, ^ 

And deafening nature with the wiM uproar. 

" Nor rag'd, unurg^d, thro' that tempestuous nighty 
The warring, demoits ; nor our fi»il hark 
With lightivings, winds and wATea alone .contends. 
And scats of jAgggpod rocks; far,midtthejit(ian. 
Riding the impatiMiis»vHihdlfind^ oft Imm 
That stembrow'dlorpi (smqe -Iben how ^g^Hent. jieffi 
In many a conflict (dire 1) ^o^d heard ^s^mot. 
Louder than roar, of j|lhuii4«ir*4i»Te jnd wind. 
That warning Toice ^ JiUhodiiigd»l»»tdrepef^ 
' Hiou yet art mine V And oft that ^xm of nvifi^t. 
Thrust from the thHntahw»tingj<^ud, i4»9f 
Seiaei^n Mra AbnUiar'd hurk, and noiib aM»P. 
Spite of coyijlioting.Uaat8, a«d noiith»fa]:d ^> 
Or drag, or lieave,;or jdcive, IftU on jAefQcfca 
Of wreck-portendingStaples (by the JUgh/t 
Of Bebha's distont wAt<Jti tow«r yaiidy >W2M^'d) 
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Struck theirail prow ; thai, urging with full forcte 
The onwardswelling ^ave, up, mountain high, 
The shatter'd wreck that aw^ spectre heayes ; 
And shiver'd on t^e rocks the fragments lie. 

"^ut aB that spirit severe, tho.to afflict 
With sharpest sufferance, were not to destroy. 
Myself and faithful Albert from the wreck. 
By strenuous efibrt, or by ministering aid, 
Escap'd uninjur'd—BaTei)yiX]pny a bruise 
Against the flinty rocks^— and gain'd the highth 
Of an o'erpeeping diff, where wedg'd secure 
Between the stormscoep'd scars, we bntr'd anmor^d 
The assault and seige of aye insurgent wares 
That roar'd around. 

''Oh ! piteous was the sight. 
In that rude hour, when chance the lightning flash 
Such sight reveal'd, to see the marineiB, 
Desperaite of succour, on the impetuous surge 
CUng tasome shatter'd pknk, or mast, or oar ; 
Or to the jagged scars^with bruised liands,*— 
AD bootles&l by thexaYenous-wavepuisu'd, 
Insatiate of its, prey: ar, inJhepanse 
Of such disastrous glare, how dseadful then. 
Amid the darkness palpable, to hear 
Vain cries for help,' or theiastdeathfiraught groan. 
As on the pointed ro^QS, dafib'd,hy the ^uig^. 
The mariner expir'd. i^d.wbfiH thejonpin, ' 
With breese more tranquil and jmhai^^ig^^^ve. 
Came lingering,fi:vwa,the ^st, And,;0'er Ibe eiqpMc 
Of the yet heaving billows, spread at first 
A doubtful twilig^t^ brig^teiii9g<by degrees. 
Till all at length was .^^iidfi^-rrtl^e^ to see 
The shatter'd wreck, t|^e4oatinLg carcasses 
Of our disastrous jnat^^ i^d here an^ ^1^W> 
On some bl^k ^,e(f^>ice, ^Qrn,(^t aTi4 faint. 
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The half 'scap'd victim, doubtful of reprieve 

From the yet threatful elements, — oh ! then 

So throbb'd my desolate bosom — with so wild 

And fierce a sympathy, that I repin'd 

Against the partial providence that spar'd 

For pangs far worse than death my "wrebk of life." J. T. 



HORACE.--BO0K III. Odk IX. 

Imitated. 18oS. 

' William anj> Matilda. 

William. 
As long as I your love possess'd. 
And none more favoor'd and more blest 
Would fondly claq[> you to his heart, 
Happy I liv'd as Buonaparte. 

Matilda. 
As long as I engag'd your flame. 
Nor Mary veil'd Matilda's name, 
O Jupiter ! then was my Hfe 
More blc^rt than that of Bony's wife. 

William, 
Me Devon's Mary noif retains, 
Skill'd to attune poetic strains j 
To die for whcto I would not fear. 
Would the hard fates my charmer spare. 
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Matilita. 
Gaspo does^ow my heart engage^ 
Surgeon, philosopher and sage ; 
For whom I twice would die witli joy, - 
Would the fates spare my lovely hoy. 

William. 
But should our loves return again. 
And join us in a brazen chant — 
If I reject dear Mary's charms. 
And take Matilda to my arms ? 

Matilda, 
Tho he is more than heavenly fair. 
Thou light as cork and wanton air. 
And boisterous as the Adrian sea, — 
Billy, m live and die with thee. C. 



HORACE.— Odk IX. Lib. II. 

Not always from black clouds, the rains descend 
On the wet fields ; nor doth the angry storm 
For ever vex the troubled Caspian sea ; 
Nor yet the cold Armenian shore, my friend. 
Thro' every month doth stubborn ice deform 
And unthaw'd snow ; nor Jove's high towering tree 
For ever combat with the northern wind ; 
Nor widow'd ash aye strew their Gargan pride. 
Yet dost thou, Valgius, still deplore the fate 
Of thy lost Mystes ; rest thy griefs ne'er find 
When Vesper rises, or the starry guide 
Opes for the rapid sun heaven's roseate gate. 
The sage who liv'd three ages did not mourn 
His lov'd Airtilochus thro' every year ; 
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Nor were the Phrygian sisters^ or their sire^ 
For ever for yoiing Troilus forlorn ; 
Their grief had end. Thou also dty ' the tear, 
Nor more complain ; hut let tA time the lyre. 
And sii^ the trophies hy Augustas won. 
Who hids the cold Niphates own his might. 
Who adds, the swift Euphrates to his sway 
And hids his waves in gentler cttrrent run. 
In narrower hounds, the Alani, in affiight. 

Peaceful hestridd the steed, and shun thehattle-day 

A. 8. 



HOItACE.-J0Dfi XX: Li»: II. 

On no accu8toni*d and no feehle wing^ i 

A bifcnnQ'd Poet, will I moimt the skies. 
On this base earth no longer lingering. 

Superior to all envy, lo ! I rise. 
And leave you* far-fam*d dty. Tho I spring 

From humble parents, since with favour'd eyes 
You view me, O Mecenas^ I the shore '^ 

Of Styx escape, itis bounding stream I spurn. 
The skin grows rough ui>6n my limbs^ I soar 

Blahch'd to a stately 'bird, and now discern 
W'ith plumage light niy shoulders cover'd o'er ; 

My fillers into glossy feathM turn. 
Swifter than Diedidus* too venturous boy 

I pass the Bosphorus' resounding strand, 
A bird of soiig ; o'er stottny Syrtes fly. 

And view the frozen Hyperborean land. 
Colchians and Dacians, knowing to destroy. 

By semblant fear, the eager Marsian batid. 
And far Geloni know me ; fierce in war. 

The Iberian views me, and who drinks the Rhone. 
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Be from my empty funeral dirges far, ' 

Banish base grief and the com^aining gtoan ; 
Restrain your clamour; be the funeral car 
. And nefdkM trof^iks hence. Fame shall protect her owta 

' • ' A. S. 



HORACU.— pARt or Ode XVl. Lib: II. 

In Sdffhic Measure^ 

To 6e08#RU8. 

Rest the poor sailor, on the wide iBgean 
Toss'd by rude storms, wh^n not a star is shining, 
•AVhile the black ni^t-douds, in the sky conceal the - 
Moon that should guide him ; 

Rest the fierce ThradaUi firotil the battle, seeks "of 
Heaven, and bold Medi, in the quivto gracelill, 
Groi^hus, not purchfis'dj or by gems, or gdld, nor 
Bought by the purple. 

^ : 

Ah ! nor heap'd treasures, nor the consul's lictor. 
Move the sad tumults of the wretched mind, or 
Drive away cares, whidi oft around the palace 
Hover unnumbered. 

Blessed shall live, who but a little owneth^ 
While the small salt-ewer, on his father's table 
Shines, nor may fearful avarice disturb him 

Slumbering sweetly. A. S. 
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THE CHAMPION'S ADDRESS 

TO THE ARMED PATRIOTS OF SPAIN. 

Marches, 18f0. 

SPAIN, thy far^ye sons redeem the name of anns. 
And turn hrute fcn-ce to virtue. Thy Bellona, 
Instead of Gorgon shield, hath lifted high 
Truth's adamantine mirror ; fVom whose hlaze 
Oppression shrinks and Superstitiim flees, 
Disarm'd of all their terrors. In her van, 
Astrea hlows the trump that heretofore 
Dismay and Horror swell'd ; and on her hirow 
The Glory that was wont to hadie in hlood 
And Orphans' tears now decks itself in smiles : 
Stem, but not fierce,— determin'd, yet benign,— 
Gladdening a nation's heart. Nor smoking towns, 
Nor widows' shrieks, nor desolation's groan. 
Throng in her rear ; but liberty renew'd. 
Order, and peaceful arts, and new-sprung joys, 
(As on the gale that dnvee an April shower. 
The verdure and the floriage) wait on her. 
And incense her renown. If lightnings flash 
From her indignant eye, 'tb Guilt alone. 
And Tyrannous Injustice feels the stroke. 
That strikes but to disarm : — not sanguinary 
For slaughter and revenge ; but for redress : — 
To wrest the sceptre from despotic grasp. 
And vest it in the Laws. 

O! truly brave!— 
O ! warriors worthy of heroic name !— 
O ! mailed patriots ! onward in your course !— 
Make Discipline the friend of Liberty, 
Your cause the cause of man. On Valour's crest 
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Plume estrich high, above Aml^on'e aim> 

Your starry hopes ; and teacH the admiring world 

That arms are not oppression; that the eword 

U for the people, as Uie throne should be;— 

Alike defensive of the public r%ht. 

Not meant the public scourge : that Power whi^h buildi 

Upon a people's valour must respect 

A valourous people's weal : that Loyalty 

Hath not an arm for lawless Tyranny — 

Except to strike it down. 

Proceed! proceed 
As ye began ! — determin'd, not enrag'd I — 
Even as the war-horse, in his generous might. 
Bears his bold rider fearless thro the field. 
But tramples not the fall n ; like him, well train'd. 
Even in his fiercest mettle, to obey 
The curb as well a& spur. . Fix firm your ^nce 
Upon your glorious aim, — ^undaz'd alike 
By prejudice or passion ; nw: too far 
Straining the eye, nor limiting the will 
Short of the good proposed ; but resting there 
Where Freedom and Discretion plant tibe goal. 
So shall wild Anarchy and lawless Power 
(Anarchs alike !) their fatal strife resign ; 
The civic crown en wreathe the soldier's brow, 
^ And Justice reinstate the staggering world. 



, But what the voice, so gratulous, that cheevs 
The nations with its sound ? Oppression quails 1 — 
Proud Tyranny forgoes its vauntful frown 
And owns the general will. The word is past ! 
The oath o£ legal Majesty is pledg'd — 
The Spaniard shdl be free. 

But, OI beware* — 
Ye yet enphalanx'd patriots ! while the mail 
K 
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Stin girdf the breast^ the war-plume on the broir 
Still nodfl m threatening state — O ! ^et beware. 
Nor truat beyond jonr need. The &ith now pledged. 
Was it not pledg'-d before? — ^And how redeemed ? 
'Tis but a peijurer's oath. Take bond on bond. 
Affiance on affiance multiply. 
And, by precaution, make your surety siure, — 
That no evasion of a coward's guile. 
No cant of juggling priesthood may elude. 
Watchful of new occasion, or invert ^ 
Nature's prescriptive law : the law that makes 
One for the million-HnilHons not for one. 

The Charter of your Cortes, broad and deep. 
Hath stamp'd this sacred principle. It lives 
All vital in your hearts— « theory 
Nor dungeons, chains, nor exile could reftite ; 
And you in might have prov'd it. In your might 
Make it but sure in practic potency 
As 'tis in thought : beyond Corruption's guile. 
The gripe of Force, Evasion's proud pretence 
Of Rights Divine, the priestly blasphemy 
That cancels Heaven's own bend, make itl)ut sure; 
And ye have done a deed, ye warrior bands. 
Shall lift your fame in arms above the praise 
Of them who perish'd at Thermopylae. 

It is a world, and not a petty state 
(For Europe's kindred destinies are one !) 
That ye redeem from menaced slavery ; 
Making your breasts a rampart in the straits 
That separate the rights of freebom men 
From the invasive pride of tyranny. 

O ! more, than Spartan in your end and aim ! 
To that be true : proceed as ye began : 
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ilnd far joiur meed of triumph— (ha^^ there 
Thft jre ehall lire and hear it on your hrowa !) 
In the sage Sovereignty of Laws confirm'd— 
Spaniards and men and irarriors ! — y% have all 
That Freedom daims^ and Patriots should require. 



J. 



OTTAR OF ROSES. 

Lore !— What is Love.^ — ^A perishahle flower, 
'Tis like the rose. At first a modest hud. 
Shrouded from view, in its dose verdant vol. 
It lurks, unconsdous of the quickening power. 
Almost without a form ; hut sunUy smiles. 
And the soft-sighing breeze that plays around. 
And morning's dewy tear impregnate it. 
And it peeps out— just peeps thro' the shy screen. 
Fearful, and obvious to the envious blight 
Of every passing gale. Averted these. 
Another sun, ano^er kindly breeze 
Awakes a lovelier bloom. It ventures forih 
A bud of opening promise, fresh and fair ! 
But trembles yet — so ddicate of hue ! 
^ beauteous in its fragrance ! we ne'er dream 
There is a thorn beneath it. So with care 
We guard and foster it, till it becomes 
A blossom of such potency of charm, 
'Tis queen of all our thou^ts. But, ah I how frail ! 
Its short-liv'd triumph is one summer day. 
And then its beauty wanes ; and then its leaves. 
If left to storm and shower, are scattered soon. 
And, withering, perish ; mingling unesteem'd— 
K2 
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Even as the common weeds condemn'd to feed * 
The sordid ^arth they ^pn^ng from. Is 't not sad ' 

To thought my ? Droops thy pensive eye 

Moist with' reflection's tear ? Be cheer'd, my sweet I 

There is a chemic art that can extract. 

Even from the fading leaves, a rich perfume 

That may defy all time. Ah ! catch those leaves 

'Ere the rude winds have snatch'd them ; — ^full, mature,. 

Bi^t yet not quite decay'd ; — and treasure them I ] 

Preserve them with approv'd medicament ; 

And, tho their once bright blushes may decay. 

And the eye hail them not, they ghaU impart 

Their worth-r-their fragrance to another sense ; 

The imperishable ottar of the mind. J. T. 



ON THE APPROACH OF SPRING. 

March, 1820. 

The frost is on the ground ; and yet there is 
A freshness in the air, and the glai voice ' 
Of childhood seems to have the chirp of Spring — 
Gregarious ill its sporls. There is a strife 
Between the wintiry and the vernal gale. 
And nature lifts the beam. We know the poise, 
Tho yet the balance vibrates } and full soon 
Shall Flora throw her garland in the scale. 
And mock the lingering snows. Not so with me : 
The snow-spots on thisiiead shall multiply ; 
Nor shall the jolly sun, with his warm smiles^ 
Dispel the frost there gathering. Wintry Time 
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Still keeps his 911 war 1 course ; and ^s broad wing 

Shadows my dim horieon. Yet shall I 

Therefore reppe ? or ^lward cease to hail 

The genial season^ while the morning star 

Of 70uth still gleams before me ?^— nay, for me. 

Even thro' &e twilight of my evening hour, 

Sheds its soft radiance ? — ^while the vernal shoots 

Spring up around me — and one gentle hand 

Braids with ehwreathed smiles my thin-grovmhaiss. 

And makes my innter fragrant? Rather, say, 

Shall I rejoice not that the jolly Spring 

Laughs in my rear ? and with a gladden'd heart. 

In the fresh pastimes of unfolding youth. 

Behold, as in reflection's glass, renew'd 

The jocund record of my spring-tide hours? .J. T. 



HORACE.— Ode VIII. Lib. I. 

MatUda, by the gods, I pray. 
Why will your love your William slay ? 
Why shuns he now the Park«o gay^ 
And loves in crowded streets to stray ? 
' Why shuns he with his young compeers 
To rein the steed, as lits his years. 
With bridle bit and Grallic chain. 
Nor dares the river swollen with sudden rain ? 

Why oily lip-salve does he fear ? 
Nor deign his vigomrous arms to bare. 
And strike, at Fives, ihe bounding ball. 
Against, or o'er the oppoaiKg wall ? . 
K3 
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Why (hid like murine Thetis' hoy" 
Far from the fatal plam of Troy) 
Is the hold youAi no longer fonnd 
To follow Berkshire hares with horn and hound ? 

A.& 



H0RACE.-OnE XXVIII. Lib. I. 
MATILDA AND THE PHILOSOPHER^ 

Philosophee. 

Tho skill'd in eyery femalie aK 

To gain the wavering youthful heart, 

Matilda, William scorns your charms,* 

And seeks a happier fair one's arms ; . 

Nor motion's grace, nor music's power,. ^ 

Avail to fix the youth an hour. 

Nor that your fame to heaven aspire ^ 

On wings of sweet poetic fire. 

AH, all must feel the power of lov^ 
Mortals helow and gods ahove ; 
And all alike fOTedestin'd are 
Inconstancy and sc<nm to bear.^ 
Gidypso, tho of heavenly birth. 
Forsaken moum'd a son of earth | 
€hpeal Circe, daughter of the sun. 
Was, too, " a poor deserted one f 
Dido wept false iEneas' flight 
And lovelorn phmg'd to ei^esa nigjbt ; 
Cephahis view'd^ with cruel scorn, 
Aurora, goddess of the morn ; 
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And yoang Adonis^ {car the chace^ 
Fled Cytherea's warm embrace, 
^ho perfect beauty deck'd the queen, 
r Admired alike by gods and men. ' 
The same hard fate the gods cardain : 
To all, to mourn a faithless swain: 
The barbarous youth may greater joyft 
¥1nd in the chaceor sportiye toys. 
Or he a fairer maid may view. 
And thence another love pursue. 

My much lov'd boy a beauteous maid 
(By evil demons there convey 'd) 
Saw late on Hampstead's towering height : 
He saw, and some intenat sprite, v 
Sure not the god of soft desire, 
Rais'd in his breast a fatal fire, 
And now, O Jupiter, no more 
He views meariniiay^^^ycrre. ' 

Do thou, O wbnd^i^' i^e, impart 
Some comfort to my bleeding heart. 
So may you lead a quiet life. 
Free from the sc6lding^ of a wife ! ' 
So may no false coquette with love 
Ever thy stubbohi bosom move; 
But armM by *PalIas, jand the god^ ^' '' 
Who snatdbrd' 'Soisa 1I^VLio*jt dread aliodc ' 
Hippolytils,* agaiilsi tfo boy. 
Thy heirthis ftariie-tipt shaft defj^. 
O grant me this, lest punishment 
Should on thy guiltless race be sehV. 
Pei'ch&nce an c^ual, cruel fate 
May the iPMIosopher await 
My slighted prayer not linrieveng'df ' 
•• ' K4 
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Shall be, nor may thy doom be chang'd 
By sacrifice or penitence. 

Stem, rugged sage, you part not hence,? 
Until in Ode«r or Stmnets three 
You tea;dh your Muse to wail for me. 
And W. for me your lofty rhyme 
Pour in slow Elegies sublime. A. S. 



ODE TO THE MARATISTft. 
(wmi'TBK IK 1798.> 

Eternal curses ^wait his <sriine^^*, i 
The monster whose atrocious hand 
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THE ORATION OF BRUTUS OVER THE 
BODY OF LUCRETIA. 

(From, DioNY^ius pF Halica&nas9us.) 

But you, plebeians, what is your condition ? ' 
Has not Tarquinius taken away your laws ? 
Curtailed you in yoijur freedom of devotion ? 
Depriv'd you of the election of your magistratep ? ; 
Your right of meeting on the affairs of state ? 
Does he not drive je, like his purchased slaves. 
To grievous burthens and to shameful toils ?— 
To waste your strength in quarries and in mi^iiesi ' 
Without a respite to your miseries ? 






What expectation can we form from, them 
Who sprung from him ? — whose prodigal career — 
Whose education-^PportuiM^eS' 
Have given no home example of 0|ip act 
That bore the stamp of le^l mpdaratioxi ? ; 

But that you may npt guess their] cursed nature^ 
But Arnow^e whelps of Tarquin'stywii^py, 
Behold this action of the elder born,!— 7 
Behold this dagger streaming with die blood 
Of chaste Lucretia ! ^ AdTi)ii;^ble s^onifn \ 
How glorious in thy dauntless r^oj^utic^n !. , -'^ 
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Gone I gone ! dead ! dead !— Unable to endttrt 
Tyrannic insult, you despised all joys 
To life pertaining, rather than surrive 
Your violated honour ! ' After this. 
When you, Lucretia, who were bom a woman^ 
Proved more than man in dauntless resolution, 
Shall we, who were bom men, prove less than 
Could you, depriv'd of spotless chastity 
By one night's forceful tyranny, think death 
More fit and amiable ihan all the lures 
Of lifelong happiness ? and shall not we. 
Whom Tarquin's tyranny — ^not by one act- 
One hour of lust, but five-and-twenty yeari 
Of wrong on wrong, hAs equally deflTd-^ 
Deprii^ng us of life's sole pleasure. Liberty J— 
Say, shall not we— to deeds of honour train's-^ 
The manly issue of a martial race ! 
I>i8(dain a Hfe of shames and miseries ? 
Shall we^ whose valour aims at giving laws 
To Volsdans, Sabines and surrounding realms^ 
Be alates our^dved? and, waging war on vM 
To gratify the ambition of Tarquinius, 
Not dste one stroke for native liberty? 

But whence our means ? In what shall we confide. 
Should we etnbark In this great enterprise? 

First in the Gods, whose temples^ altars, rites, 
Tarquinius with his bloody hands pollutes ; 
And, staih'd vrith crimes committed on his pebple. 
Makes even his prayers blaspheme their providenee, 
Atid sacrifice itself, a sacrilege ! 
Next in ourselves — nor few, nqr yet unskilled , 
In martial virtue, — rests our confidence. 

But you susp^ your countrj^en in arms, 
Bncf mp'd idrbuild Tarquinius, mi^ht support 
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On us, their brethren, and our righteous cause. 
Dismiss that fear. The tyranny to them 
Is grievous, also. The desire of liberty. 
By nature planted in each manly breast. 
Springs too in theirs— who are compdl'd to endure 
Hardships, privations — by a tyrant's will — 
Not by their own ; and when the general voice 
Shall call them to asisert their country's cause. 
Nor f&ix, nor favour shall have power to bind 
Their swords and service to that tyrant's daim. 

March then, hrave citizens ! nor fear sucoea^ 
lAthis, the noblest cause you e'er engaged in« 

Meanwhile, to your true service. Of ye Gode 
Of qnr brave ancestors ! propitious guardians 
Of this most favour'd land !— Gehii to you 
Who bless'd our Others' hearths!— to you, O Ronie^ 
Holiest of Cities ! for our birth rever'd. 
Sports, education, and all social bonds. 
We dedicate our counsels, actions, lives : 
Keady to safer heaven's and fate's decree. 

. But I fcHresee the bounteous Gods will crown 

Our glorious enterprise. Bo, hearts and hands 

Emboldened by commutual confidence, . 

Rush on united in this holy league, — ^^ 

Your futh preserving, by your futh preserved. J. T. 

The reader i^ho shall compare the above with Spelman's 
prose translation, will perdeve at once from what source the 
present version is derived. The language, in a gveit Btea- 
sure, is Spelman's still, throughoat«^ The YenaMeat hm done 
little more than exercise the indubitable priviL^^ of Wltry, 
in the omission of enleti ve syllables, oompressmg, thereby, 
the sense into a smaller compass than is practicable in mere 
prose composition. 
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LOVE. 

1. 

O Love ! whate'er of transient joy 
To niggard heaven we owe. 

Thy cheering smiles alone supply :— 
The halm of every woe ! 

2. 
Thou jirt the hreath of vernal dawn. 

And thou the genial ray. 
That scatters pleuure o'er the lawn. 

And gilds the douhthil day. 

\ ' 3. 

Let Cynic pride deride thy name, 

And passion's force reprove : 
But Truth and Nature still proclaim — 

The balm of Life, is Love I 



FRIENDSHIP. 

1. 

O, Friendship ! halm of Sorrow's wound ! 

Kind star ! that, thro' affliction's night, 
ffiied'st.the soft ray of Hope around 

To guide — to cheer the wanderer's sight ! 

2. 
O, radiance meek ! that roiind the pole 
' Which props man's little world of joys. 
While other planets distant roll, 
A pure and constant beam supplies ! 
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3. 
O, ne'er, as my eccentric feet 

Thro' vrilds and pathless desarts stray, — 
Mfty me those envious tempests meet. 

That hlot from Heaven thy cheeripg ray ! 

4. 

Still, tho the thorns of anguish rend, 

Perplex'd in many a devious maze, 
Tho danger ou my^teps attend, , ^ 

And in my rear her lightnings hlaze, 

5. 

Let bht thy mild and settled light 

(Hear, ^wer serene ! thy suppliant's pray'r) - 
Break thro' the general gloom of night. 

And I will smile and mock despair. L. 



NATURE'S LESSON. 

V 

*5 To calm Reflection's sober train, 
" Each plant a useful lesson gives ; 

" A moralizer on the plain, 

'* Each turf and smiling blossom lives.** 

^• 
Such, while my infant fancy strove 

Against Misfortune's ruthless power, ^ 
And, oft in mead or smiling grove. 

Pensive I rov'd the lonely hour ; — 
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s. 
Such were the notes (to lull my woe. 

When first I wak'd the trembling string) 
BlestContemplation taught to flow 

While o'er me wav'd her seraph wing. 

4. 

And trust me^ nymph or gentle swain. 
Who haimt the stream or shadowy deU, 

Experience has confirm'd the strain. 
That early tun'd my pensive shell: 

J. 

For not alone the letter'd friend, ^ 

And busy world s experienced throng. 

To youth the useful lesson lend. 
And lengthen Wisdom's varied song. 

6. 
Go> hear the raging billow roar ; 

Oo, mark the swiftly changing cloud ; 
Or trace some rivulet's winding shore. 

Some lowly val6, or mountain proud ; 

7. 
Or plunge within some forest's shade, 

Whose mingled bows exclude the day ; — 
There shalt thou meet the Heaven-bom Maid, , 

And hear, entrane'd, her sacred lay. LL. 
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SONNET TO HARMONIA. 

Enchanting maid ! whose voice and air 
Alike the attentive soul ensnare^ 
And, with omimutual chann, supply 
The perfect types of harmony ! 
On whom enamour'd Fate bestows 

What Eastern poets fabled long. 
The nightingale and Idushing rose 

(Love's fragrant bloom, and magic song !) 
In bonds of sweet affection join'd ; 

While, beaming from the radiant eye, 
Speaks forth the feeling, polish'd mind 

That wakes the finar extacy. 
And claims, with Wisdom's laurel wove. 
Each boon of Taste, Refinement, Love ! LL. 



ON LYRICAL POETRY. 



^< Queen of all harmoiiious things, 
Dancing words and speakipg stiin^'s.*' 



ESSAY I.— On the Odes of Horace, 

Revelation, it has been said, by a certain class of dispu- 
tants on theology, must speak with all tongues : it can never 
suffer by translation from one language to another. Without 
entering at all into the truth or fallacy of this position, as it 
relates to a subject with which we do not meddle, we shall 
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venture to apply it, with some qualification, to the gentiine . 
inspirations of genius. In every language undoubtedly there 
are peculiarities (peculiar beauties as well as peculiar defects) 
which have no exact parallels in any other; — ^fine turns and 
idiomatic felicities, which defy all adequate translation. Many 
of the most delicate phrases of Gallic gallantry could only be 
translated into English grossness, and Chambaud would be 
ransacked in vain for words that should convey the pith and 
nervjB of some of the concise expressions of English energy. 
One of. the best poets of France -^sls obliged to turn the Sun 
into an " illustrious flambeaux" in ren4ering the first line 
of Satan's Soliloquy, in his translation of the Paradise Lost. 

That the judicious poet avails himself frequently of these 
peculiarities, and gives to his thoughts the turns and the di- 
rection which may be most accommodated to these felicitiet 
of idiom, there can be no doubt. But these minuter p^ce« 
must not be confounded with the essences of poetic merit. 
He is a genius only of a very inferior order, who depends 
for his reputation either exclusively, or principally, on 
beauties of this description ; and l^s fame must be for ever 
limited to the country in whith he writes. Translated into 
any other language, he will be found a sickly and perishing ^ 
exotic, incapable of flourishing beneath an uncongenial sky. 
But the vigorous and stately growth of real genius is not thiia 
rooted of necessity to its native soil. A Homer or a Milton, ^ 
a Shakspeare or a Sophocles, a Pindar, an Anacreon, or a 
Horace, rich as tliey may be in peculiar idioms and graoes of 
their native speech, may breathe a soul into any language, and 
communicate their inspiration to all. 

With respect to Horace, in particular, this may be satis- 
factorily illustrated, without the labour and pedantry of eru- 
dite quotation, by mere reference to the many English tran- 
slations of the Odes and Satires of that most popular of ail 
the classics. Many of these translations have been executed, 
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undoubtedly^ in a very imperfect manner, by writers lesi ^ 
skilled in their native liian in the Roman language ; 8ome> 
even, by such as were not ^' o'er informed" with a tasteful per- 
ception of the beauties and the graces of either; and we as- 
suredly have not ^t any ovie entire version or collection that 
is either w<Nthy of the reputation of the original, or credita- 
ble to the capaMliti^ of English poesy. Yet, somehow or * 
other, the soul of Horace always beams thro' the mist ; and 
how inadequate soever we may think the language to the 
thoughts, ^e raciness of his conception, the playfuln^, or 
thfe poignancy of lus allusions, the graceful vigour of his sal- 
lies, his imt^ies and his associations, never fail to manifest 
themsdves, in a certain degree; so that even the mere En- 
glish reader may have some sort of perception of what is 
meant when we talk of a vein or a passage that is '^ truly 
Horadan." The cup may not always be bright, or the glass 
transparent; but we get a smack, at least, of the real 
taste of his Falemian, in spite of the vessel into which it has 
been poured. 

3ome few original translations, from this author,* have ap- 
peared in The Champion^^ane or two, at least, that have 
presetted the very rhythmus of the original,-«which scarcely 
stood in need, perhaps, of this apology. The one presented 
below may not be entitled to so unqualified an approbation ; 
but when considered as the mere school exercise of no pro- 
fessed poet— of one who died, indeed, before the age at which 
poetic talent can be expected to develope itself to any consi- 
derable degree,* it need not shrink from public observation ; 
and may be regarded, at any rate, as an illustration of the 
principle advanced in this little Essay. 

* The articles of this description which appear with the simple sig- 
nature B., are from the pen of a gentleman, formerly a pupil of Mr. 
T.*s Institution for the Cure of Impediments, and who feU a victim 
to the fever, which thinned, some few years ago, the University of 
Cambridge. 

L 
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HORACE,— ODE 12. Lib. 1. 

Wliat hero's praise shall tune thy shelly 
What name^ O Muse ! thy numbers^well^ 
While echo, from her secret ceD, 

Thy accents shall prolong ? 
Near Helicon's umbrageous flood. 
Or Hemus' sacred solitude. 
Where started from its roots, the wood 

Charm'd by the OrjAcan song 
That stayed the torren^' headlong course^ 
And stilled the loud winds, raging hoarse^ 
While the sweet bard, with magic force. 

Led listening the uprooted oaks along^ 

First, our great parent claims the lay. 
Whose will the gods and men obey ; 
The earth and ocean own his sway. 

And the fleet coarse of time. 
H»reigns supreme, he reigns alone; 
No rival god disputes his throne : 
But the next power that mortals own. 

Is Pallas, name sul^me ! 
Thee, Bacchus bold, with jolly face. 
And the fierce maid thatrules the chace ; 
Apollo too my song shall grace. 

With dreaded bow, and harp's melodious chimtf. 

Alddes next, and the bright star 

Of the twin gods ; (this famed m war. 

And that for steeds) which from afar 

Shines thro* the darkened pole. , 
Instant is hush'd the tempest's roar ; 
The winds' rude blast is heard no more ; 
The clouds disperse : while from the shore 
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The sulleQ billows roll. 
Shall Romulus' extended fame. 
Or Numa first a record clann ? 
Aspiring Tarquin's dreaded name ? 

Or Cata's stroke, that freed his godlibe soul? 

My muse shall sing, in lofty strain. 
Thee, Regulua, and the Scaurian train, 
And Paulus ! on the fatal plain. 

Thy moumftd tragedy. ^ 

Fabricius and Camillus brave. 
And Curius ; whom theil* virtues gave. 
In humblest poverty, to save 

Their country's Hberty. 
Like the slow oak, Marcellus rears ^ 
His stately head ; and next appears 
The Julian Star : among the spheres 
^ So shines ^e moon in solemn majesty. 

« 

Great Jove I thou guardian deity * 

Of mortal men ; to thy decree 
Proud Caesar bows ; and even he 

Owns thy supreme command ; 
Whether he leads, in captive chains. 
The Parthian, hovering o'er our plains ; 
Or thro' the £ast, his right maintains 

To Asia's farthest strand. 
By thee, he rules Earth's utmost bound. 
Thy chariot rolls, and all around, 
Olympus trembles at the sound ; 
While flash o'er guilty groves, the lightnings of thy hand* 

B. 
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Essay II. — On the Charctcteristks and Composition of the 
Ode.. 

Haring spoken thus much of the Odes of Horace, it may 
not be amiss to say a few words, on a kindred subject : on 
Lyrical Poetry in general. 

m 

The term " Lyrical Poetry," shouloproperly include every 
species of poem calculated to be sung, or performed with 
the accompaniment of musical instruments ; and, strictly, it 
should include no other. It is frequently, however, applied 
to almost every kind of measure but the stately heroic, the 
elegiac and the epistolary, and especially to every species of 
diversfied and irr^;ukr metre. " The curse of Kehama" 
roxf by some be regarded as a Lyrical Poem, because the 
rhythmus is so ^vild that it is difficult to conceive how the 
Lyre could accompany it ; or how it could be set to any land 
of tune.* 

• 

Lyri«al Poetry, then, properly so called, may be considered 
as of three kinds or descriptions. These include— the Ode^ 
the Ballad, and the Song: — ^as for the Air, it is only a bnef, 
or minor sort of Song — or it may be considered as a member 
of a fourth and more ample species of lyrical poetry ; that is 
to say, of the Lyrical Drama, or Opera— of which, together 
with the bravura (a species of Ode) and the recitative, it is a 
component part, ^ 

As for the Ballad and the Song, they seem to have been 
unknown to the Ancients ; unless the Odes of Tyrtaeus, and 
some of those of Anacreon and Horace, may be regarded as 
the models upon which the latter have been formed. ,The 
Sonnet isy as the title acknowledges, merely a little Song : or 

• We are not toleam that even prose is sometimes set to music j 
but the genius of Handel himself could never reconcile us, in «ny 
single instance, to so monstroua an^congruity. 
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'inalce pr(^>erly, perhaps, an Ode of a single stanza ; tho, as U 
^not only lacks, but peremptorily rejects, the excursive 
character which is the life and essence of that noble spedet 
of composition, we must not quarrel with those who shoidd 
insist upon considering it as a distinct genus : tho we should 
obserye, that some of the shorter Sapphics of Horace have a 
-mnity of thou^t and Imagery, as distinct and absolute as is 
claimed by the legitimate Sonnet. Strictly speaking, how- 
ever, the Sonnet is not lyrical. It is too stately and elaborate 
for instrumental accompaniment ; and few measures are, per- 
hi^, less accommodated to the facilities of musical compo* 
sition. 

The essence of the Ode is enthusiasm. It is fitted alike 
to the noblest and the most vivacious subjeets ; to the most 
tender and to the most convivial : it admits even of the mix* 
ture of them all. It soars as high as the epic itself, and 
thunders over the field of battle ; but it mingles as freely 
with the orgies and the revelries of Bacchus; sighs and 
glows in the shades and bowers of Cyprus, dances with the 
nymphs, takes flight upon the raii^bow wing of Fancy, so- 
lemnizes its strains to the awful feelings of devotion, or 
spirts with shepherd lads in the pastoral vale. It can em- 
balm the tomb of patriotism with its tears; or wave the wel- 
come torch that conducts the bridegroom to the blushing 
eouch of joy. But whatever be the theme, it must have the 
flights and the fervours of enthusiasm, or it is odaic only in 
na^le. In language it should be the most remotAiof all poe- 
tical compositions from the familiarity of colloquialism : it 
should be all inspiration. Its rhythmus should be at omce 
discriminative and diversfied, — as remote from the stately 
uniformity of the epic, as from the smooth and level ambi- 
guity of polished prose ; and in the selection of its terms and 
the collocations of its syllables, it diould have a harmony at 
well as a vividness constant and sustained ; a liquid melody 
capable of all diversities of expression — a music of its own, 
LS 
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independent even of the notes it is to borrow from thenmii* 
cian; but such assltould at once dictate to the artist the 
strain in which he is to compose, and facilitate the effects of 
his composition. * 

The critical reader, who shall take into his mind the 
wh<de of this definition, will not suspect us of giving any^ 
sanction to that eccentric incoherency (^rhythmus first brought 
into popularity by Cowley — who gave the name of Pindaric 
to a species of Stanza, if so it may be called, the most unlike 
in its structure to the odaic strophe of Pindar of any thing 
in the shape of verse which can be well imagined. We 
disclaim all anarchy of rhy thmus, as we do all other anarchy ; 
our liberty must be a liberty of order and of law; and we 
dismiss alike the Pindarics of Cowley and Congreve, and the 
^' Kehama" of Southey, from all pretension to the honours of 
Lyrical Poesy. We claim for the composition of the Ode 
(whether Pindaric or Monostrophic) a proportion as regidar 
as it is diversified : in each single composition, a strict moc^l 
to be adhered to from the b^inning to the end<— which, while 
it excites and amuses by the variety of its numbers, never 
disi^points the ear of its expected responses, or perplexes 
the composer, or the reader, by causeless and unmeaning 
transitions in the character and structure of the verse. 

We are not unaware that to the strictness of these rules may 
be objected, among other instances, the popularity of the 
" Alexanderfe Feast" of Dryden, & Collins's fine Ode, " The 
Passions;" and we are not of the numba^ of those who 
would cry down either the one or the other. " The Alexan- 
der's Feast," Uke all the compositions of Dryden, has its in- 
equalities ; and, in one respect, we agree with the criticism 
ai Mr. Cderidge, that when Timotheus should have sung the 
warlike ex^doitsof Bacdius, he gives us a Vauxhall song. 
— ^But it is not for nothing that this poem has enjoyed its 
long popularity ; and thoae who at present would deride ita 
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Isilemishes^ would find it difficult to emulate its fire. We 
shoidd say, however, that, in its form, at least, it is not an 
Ode ; that it app-oaches more in its character and in its sub- 
ject — or mode of treating that subject, to the ^' scena" of an 
Opera ; that it is, in fact, a Divertisement of recitative and 
Song — ^not so much from the manner in which it is set to 
>inusic, as from the manner in which it is written. 

The same may be said of " The Passions :*' in which the 
composition is almost altogether recitative. Whether for mu- 
sic or for redtal, it is a divertisement, we admit, of die high- 
est order, and it hath odaic passages of the first description ; 
but it is not consistently an Ode. The observation will, of 
course, apply to several other of the compositions of Collins, 
«ndof other writers, which popularly, tho improperly, con- 
tinue to be denmnmated Odes. 

We do not mean, however, to go the entire length of pro- 
scribing that species of composition called an Irregular Ode, 
But We contend, that even the irregularity should have its 
limits, — such as should still preserve a consonancy with some 
ideas of proportion and of order. If it trespasses beyond 
these-^nd indulges in an excursive licence reducible to no 
rules of art and circumscription, it may be a beautiful chaos, 
or it may be a divertisement of high lyrical pretension and 
poetie merit — ^it may even be something more than odaic, but 
it is not an Ode. 

Our lyrical measures are not numerous— there is still suf- 
ficient room for novelty and experiment in this department 
of our poetic literature. Nor does our language very mudi 
abound in beautiful compositions of this description. But 
we have some of very high excellence — from the pens even 
of living authoiis; and, what is a little remarkable, oiur best 

L4 
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Odea have generally been written by those #bo can writi? 
nothing else effectively.* 

Campbell has given us two or three that are ve^ beauti* 
ful. His genius appears to be exclusively lyricaL He lacks 
nerve and solidity for our heroic measures. Blank Verse, we 
believe, he has had the modesty never to attempt, and hia 
couplets, pretty generally, either swelUnto bombast,t stumble 
into broken and incongruous metaphor (a vice from which his 
lyrics are not always free),f or caper into a jig step in acce- 

* The reputation of Collins standi almost exclusively upon hi« 
CWes. AraastKHig, whose didactic poem, " The Pleasures ctf Ima^p* 
nation," breathes in many parts so fine and noble an enthusiasm, in 
his Odes is coldness itself. , As for that Chaos of Qacophony, Pope's 
" Ode on St Cecilia's Day," it is below all criticism. 

"h ** Deep from her caves the Loxian murmurs flow. 
And Pythia's awful organ peals belotv,^^ 
An obvious sense of this metaphor — ^e only sense we can make out, 
^-would be too ludicrous for insertion. 

t Who, for example, can make any sort of sense, picturesque, 
hteral, or analogous, of the following— from his visit to a scene in 
Argyleshire ?— 

" Yet wandering, I found on my ruinous walk, • / 

By the dial-stone aged and green. 
One rose of the wilderness left on its stalk. 

To mark where a garden had been : 
Like a brotherless hermit, the last of its race. 

All wild in the silence of nature, it drew 
From each wandering sun-beam a lonely embrace ; 
For the night- weed and thorn overshadowed the place 
Where the flower of my forefathers grew." 
A Iroiherlets fiermit! Why, who ever heard of a brotherhood 
of hermits ? Whether first or last of his race (if race they can be 
called that race have none !) is he not, as a hermit, equally solitary ? 
But how can either a hermit, or a rose, drdw a lonely embrace from a 
wandering sun-beam ? Shakspeare, indeed, talks of the sun kitsing t 
fi)r Shakspeare knew how far to go and where to stop ; but an em- 
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lerated cadences and imperfect quantities; so^atthe so- 
lemnity of his subject is sometimes laughed down by the 
levity of his numbers.* But several of his lyrical compositions 
have an almost unrivalled excellence. His " Hoenlinden," 
if not an Ode, is an epic song, or du-ge, of great merit ; and 
his " Batde of the Baltic," would have been worthy of Tyr- 
tffius himself; and need not have been disowned by the 
Theban Pindar. O^ his larger compositions— His " Pleasures 
of Hope/' he ought to hope, would be heard erf no more ; 



bracing sun-beam, or a drawn embrace, surpasseth our comprehen- 
sion. But in the next stanza Mr. C. goes on from bad to worse. 
Here we have veimil and bright wilds of enchantment combining with 
vanishing phantoms, and then abandoning the soul, and leaving a 
desert behind them. 

" Tho the wilds of enchantment, all vermil and bright, 

In the days of delusion, by fiwc^ combined 
With the vanishing phantoms of love and ddight. 
Abandon my soul, like a dream of the night 
And leave but a desert behii>d." 
" Fine sense and madness," we have been told, " are near allied.*' 
There can be no doubt, however, which of these kmsfolk it is that 
speaks in the present instance. 

• One of the most solemn -passages (for subject) in *' The Plea- 
sures of Hope," abounds with examples of this kind. 
^' Soul of the just ! companion of the dead, 
Where is thy home ? and whither art thou fled ?" 
" Who hail thee, Man, the pilgrim of a day, 
Spouse of the worm, and brother of the day ! 
Frail as the leaf in Autumn's yellow bower, 
Dust in the wind, or dew upon the flowcar ! 
A friendless slave ; a child without a sire ; 
Whose mortal life and momentary fire 
light to the grave his chance-created form ; 
As ocean-wrecks illuminate the storm." 
This is dancing " strathspeys and reels" in a church-yard ; ai^ 
singing Stemhold and Hof^dns to the tune of" Drops of Brandy," 
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bat his " Lochiel's Warning/' in lyrical Alexandrines (i.e. 
triple measure — a species of rhy thmus in which few have suc- 
ceeded, but which, in several instances^ he has managed with 
considerable adroitness,) is a '^ scena" of no ordinary merit. 
Of his '^ Gertrude of Wyoming," (tho praised to the skies 
by his countrymen of The Edinburgh Review — ^who have 
quoted some of its worst passages in eommendation !) the 
only parts entitled to any exalted praise ai^ the lyrical. The 
song of '* The Indian Warrior," breathes the genuine spuit 
and enthusiasm of the Ode, and has lines and passages that 
kindle the imagination and rivet themselves on the me» 
mory. 

It would not be difficult to shew why Scotchmen never 
write well in heroic measure,* and why they should be so 
^ much our masters in certain descriptions of the lyric. 
« _ 

But bttore we take our leave of tiiis part of our subject, 
we should say a word or two upon the various forms of the 
odaic stanza. The Pindaric, with its regular succession of 
Strqphe, Antistrophe and Epode, with all its range of well- 
digested varieties and regular respohses, we cannot but con- 
sider as by far the most perfect and the most beautiful form of 
the Ode. It is calculated, however, principally for compoai- 
tions pi some length, and for sul^jects of the highest order :—< 
f<Mr such, in fact, as have a sort of Epic character-^n which 
panegyric may be enlivened and illustrated by briUiant ex- 
cursions into the regions of History and of Fabl#— in which 
all^ry and mythology may be appealed to — ^not as matter, 

* Thompson may be considered as an exception; for, tho we do 
not admit ^at he has hit the genuine principle of the rbythmuB of 
blank verse, it is because he deals too much in the formal monotony 
of couplets and triplets ; not because the idiom of the Scottish music-^ 
the lilting of the bagpipe, breaks in too much upon the stately smooth- 
ness of the heroic line. His numbers arc too little, not too um<* di- 
versified for 6u8 spedes of oemposiliott. 
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but as embellishment — and all the higher regions of imagi- 
nation may with propriety be explored. 

We shall «ot pretend to refer the reader to any model of 
excellence^ in this kind, in the English language. We set 
it down among the desiderata of our poesy. Mason has made 
some fair attempts in his Caractacus. Gray is' sometimes 
obscure, and always evidently elaborate, in his attempts at 
the Pindaric. His measures are not the best for this species ; 
and he translates, where he should invent ; without considering 
that passages which might breathe the highest enthusiasm of 
devotional illustration in an Ode of Pindar's, may become 
mere jargon and bombastic nonsense in the mouth of a 
Christian poet : especially when applied as matter of argu* 

ment to illustrate a paradoxical proposition.* In short, his 

• 

* We allude particularlj to the elaborate description of the eagle 
'^ perched on the sceptred hand of Jove,*' dropping the thunderbolts 
from his talons, and closing his eyes in slumber, as a proof to us of 
the power of music Even poetry, when it pretends to argue, should 
have something that looks lUce premises, as tiie bases of its inductions. 
Imagination itself is not widxout its logic, whatever may be the case 
with the mere distemperature of fancy. But what could even fancy 
itself make of this, in the way of argumentation!? Perched on the 
non-existent hand of fabulous Jove, the non-existent Eagle drops 
the equally non-existent thun4^erbolts from his non-existent daws, 
ruffles his non-existent plumage and closes in dark shades of slumber 
the terrors of his non-existent eye. — If we believed in Jupiter and 
his eagle, or imagined that the poet himself believed in them (which 
might be the case with Pindar), this might suggest to our imagina* 
tions some idea of the charm and ^fluence of music; but when it is 
Mr. Gray who writes thus to us^ not all the beauty of the description 
can conceal the inanity, or the nothingness of the thought. When 
Milton uses an apparentlypaialldl image. 

*' As Jupiter on Juno smiles, 
When he impregns the clouds that shed sweet May flowers ;'* 

he is as beautiful as Mr. Gray is absurd : for, here, by Jupiter we 
understand the higher, or solar region of the air, and by Juno ^ 
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compoaitioDS hare^ altogether^ too much the charactoristies 
of a cento of translated beauties. They are the school exer- 
cises of an accomplished Academic^ rather than the produc- 
tions of an original genius ; and do more credit to his learn- 
ing than to his pretensions as a poet ; — to the fastidiousness 
of his taste than to the fire of his enthusiasm. In the Ode> 
however^ of less lofty pretensions and less elaborate splendooc* 
,Gray is oft^n beautiful; and some of the best of our simple 
monostrOphic measures may be found exemplified in his 
works, and in those of Collins. 



jEsflAY III.— On the Metrical Composition of the Ode. 

Rhyme^ it is confessed^ appears to be congenial to the En- 
glish Ode^ and to our lyrical measure in general; and we 
should be sorry to see it discarded, till our rhythmus, at leasts 
is brought into a much more perfect state, and its principles 
are more generally comprehended. We have, neverthe- 
less, some blank verse Odes (but few, we acknowledge,) 
of unquestionable merit and harmony. Collins's " Ode to 
Evening" we cannot quote as an example : for tho some of 
the stanzas are perfect and harmonious, there are others which 
necessarily run upon the ear into a different measure from that 
which was intended ; and which, tho printed as lyrical va- 
rieties, can only be read as English heroic lines. In a recent 
number of The Champion a perfect instance was pointed out 



intermediate or lower atmosphere; and while the imagination ii 
amused by the beauty of the dasncal allegory, the judgment is 
equally satisfied with the correctness crf'the philosophy. The iUtts^ 
tiatioii and the image arc both complete. 
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in the Ode^and " Poems of Henry Neele." It stands as the 
sixth in the second hook of that very creditahle collection. 

The following we must not quote as a 'successful specimen. 
We present it only as an experiment — an attempt at a blank 
▼erse Pindaric measure, in which the responses of accordant 
^antities and accents are substituted in the place of rhyme. ' 

TO DR. PALEY, OF HAiilFAX. 

Stbophe. 

^^ Paley ! — while bigots, with infatuate fury, 

Sdence proscribe,— , 

While feverM Ignorance, the cup of knowledge. 
With sensdess howl and hydrophobial frenzy, 

Spurns from her trembling lips ; 
ShaU not the Muse, with cordial rapture hailing 

The liberal few,— 
Their names inscribe on adamantine tablet ? 

Andgiye to fame — to distant fame, — 
The independent worth of those, unshrinking, 
Who brare the clamorous storm, — and, aU untainted 
With party prejudice, or -party fears, 
Sanction Uie arts they love ? 
The arts that gave 
To Greece, her glory ; and to Rome, her power. 

Antistrophe. 

Yes— the not yet arrived the destinM season 

Of public praise ; 
The Fame, as yet, from her sonorous ti;iimpet * 
Withhold the breath, that, thro* the nations echoing. 

Proclaims each virtuous name : — 
Yet shall the Muse, in heart-expressive whbpers, 

'To choicer ears 
Convc/tlie strain of generous gratulation : 
Vet sow the seed — the Uving seed, 
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l^hat, iu the soil its winterj seji^n slumberiog. 

Shall wait the desiin'dhour, — and, late expanding, 

Nurture in souls elect, the generous pride 

That prompts to virtuous deeds : 

To virtuous deeds— 

That never but from Independence spring ! 

Epooe. 

Among the fern to such renown predestinM, 

Permit an humble Muse, 
Untrained in arts of courtly adulation. 

To rank her Paley*8 name : 
Which, on a Sybil^s leaf tho here inaccibing—^ 

Shall find, hereafter, 
, A sharper stylus, and a firmer fiekt ; 
For not alone the £sculapian temple 

Thy praise ihall echo ;-^ 
But Honour*s mansion, and the Mute*s grove.** 

A critic (so denominated by the coiurtesy of the Row !) 
speaking of thiif and a similar Ode which appeared in the 
same volume, designates them as something which the au-* 
thor calls Strophes and £podes — as if there were any thing 
unintelligibly strange in giving such names to the stanzas of 
an Ode, and asks whether there be any thing in them ac- 
cordant with any of the known and admitted forms of En- 
glish versification ? But they are not presented.as illustra- 
tions of known and admitted forms ; but^ professedly, as ex- 
perimental novelties: and, if they are accordant, on the 4)ne 
hand, t9 any correct and abstract principle of poetic rhyth- 
, mus, and are reconcileable, on the other, without violation 
of idiomatic accent and pronunciation, to'the perceptions of 
an English e^ir — so as to give to it the unforced fulness j[>f , 
poetic harmony, equally distinguishable from prosaic coUo^ 
cation with the forms alrea4y admitted, the experiments will 
be deemed successful ; and genuine criticism will not olgect 
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to them for not being that which they profess not to be^ 
The principle they ^etend to illustrate, is, at any rate> we 
suspect, a correct principle oi versification ; and of the highest 
order. The responses of correspondent accents and quan- 
tities are rhythmical indications (if the language be capable 
of them) much more perfect -and noble than the mere jingle 
and correspondence of terminative elements — which,,afler all, 
sohiedmes sp^ much more intelligibly to the eye than to 
the ear : and herein consists, in reaHty, the superior charm 
and exquisiteness of the classical measures. Whether these • 
responses can be attained in English versification^ without 
appeal to forced inversions, or the affectation o^ a strained 
and inappropii^te phraseology, is another qi|ption. Milto^ ^ 
and Shakspeare have sufficiently evinced that this can be ac- 
complished in heroic and dramatic measures ; whether it can, 
or cannot, in a more extensive d^ree than has hitherto been 
acknowledged, in the lyrical, ought not hastily to be decided 
by the failure of one or two experiments. 

fiut there is one species of this description of measure in 
which experiment has not failed. The Sapphic, we repeat, 
when properly understood, is not uncongenial to o«r finglish 
idiom. We do not contend that all the specimens presented 
from time to time in the columns of The Champion have 
been equally successful ; but* there are two or three of them, 
so nearly perfect, so beautiful (in our estimation, at least, 
and in that of some very fine classic to whom they have been 
repeated) that we hesitate not to pronounce, that the poet 
who should happily combine a complete and copious mastery 
of our language, together with a fine lyrical vein of feeling and 
conception, and a profound acquaintance with the genuine 
principles of rhythmical response and proportion, .would 
easily naturalize the Sapphic as one of our Intimate mea- 
- sures. It is not, however, by studying what have been called 
the Sapphics of Sir Phillip Sidney, or of Dr. Watts and Mr. 
S(mthey, that this will be accomplished ; for these have no* 
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more resemblance^ in reality, to the genuine Sapphic, than 
what our housewifes call a Turk's head has to the spear of 
Goliah, or the barber's bason, which Don Quixotte clapped 
up<m his sconce, to Mambrino's helmet. 



Essay IV. — On the Ancient Ballad, 

But enough of the Ode, its characteristics and its metres ; 
we proceed to jNsubject more native to our isl^-the Epic Song 
of our ancient minstrels — ^the English heroic ballad. This is 
a q^ecies of composition of pure Gothic growth and origin. 
It hath no prototype in the productions of classical antiquity. 

It is decidedly lyrical in all its characteristics ; and is ad- 
mirably adapted, in the structure of its measures, to be ac- 
companied by the harp or other hand instrument of the 
oldeB minstrels; or to be chanted forth in that half-singing, 
half-speaking style, which approximates to the accdmpanied 
^ recitative. It differs from the Ode as much in its genius 
as its structure, and accords, in every thing but its structure 
and ita duration, with the Epopee. It is a compound of the 
narrative and the dramatic. Its characteristic is heroic sim- 
phdty. It breathes th# sentiments of nature, more elevated 
than- adorned ; energetic, but not refined. It delights m va- 
lorous sentiment and touching tenderness ; and its appeals to 
the feelings are couched in a pithy and sententious simplicity 
rather than in rhetorical copiousness. In short, it bears in 
all its features the unequivocal stamp of its origin in an age 
of energy and of feeling, rather than of erudite refinement— 
in which the heart was the instructor of the hand, and the 
tongue borrowed all its eloquence &om the native emotion^ 
of the soul. 
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* The n^odelB of this khid of eomposi^n wfll be founi hi 
Df. Percy V Relics, in BJlis's Specimeiw, and the various col- 
lections of andent English and ficottisfti Poetry. A very 
noble specimen of the most heroic lind, is the ancsent ballad 
of Chevy Chace> Which ik preserved' entire in the abo^e 
4]Uoted collection of Dr. Percy. The first fit, or canto, just" 
so far retouched as was necessary to remove the obscurity 
ifft!K>ut aflfecfiii^ the antiquity of its language, wfll be found 
in another psrt of this coUeckon ; and wiH sufficient!]^ in^ 
peadh e^er the taste &r the reseiodi of Ad^^Bon, in present- 
ii^ to the readers of Ms Spectator, as a sul^ect of panegyrical 
admiration^ the comparatively uKxlem^ instead of the original 
^ballad. 

The merits and beauties of our andent ballads have been 
-well appreciated in our days ; and vast stores of literary in:« 
Btrucdon and delist have been discovered in what Mr. Pope 
was pleased to call ^^ all that reading which is never read;"^ 
If in some instances this species of reading may^ have minis- 
tared to the puerile affectation of those who fall $implene$s 
mmplidty, and think a new coatleoks the better foru patdi 
x'Or t\i^ o£ an andent tunic*— in its better opeiation, it hath 
^bne much to correct our national taste, and to en^^ze a 
Muse ^hich had grown dckly with artificial refinement. It 
hath discredited the polished tinsel of the School of Pope ; 
and brought us back, in some degree, to thelM^ter mode^ of 
versification, and better feeling of rhytibmtcjtl proportion and 
variety, antecedentto the Be8toratiQ&. 

That which beci(mc' so much admired could not be long 
without its imitators. Among the most successftd of thefie, 
*indoubtedly must be recorded Sir Walter Scott; who tO' the 
Epic feeling of the indent ballad has addjcd almost an epic 
length; and blending with them not only some of the 
characteristic ingredients of the old gothic romance, but of 
those also of the modern novel, hath produced a kind of 
M 
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composition which^ in hi& hands at leasts, has had a ^^hann 
and conunand^ apopiUarity wJ^ch xnust have^atified^ one 
should think, almost to satiety^ any moderate appetite for 
CQntemporaxy Jhrne* Wltether his hark is likely to deacendr 
down, the stream of time to any very remote pos^rity^ "witfa 
the same swelling sail> 4t i^ not our intention to discuss. It 
is moi^ to our cue ^e observe that the^ ^fi^tionai ingredie«»ts. 
in th^scompositions we have described have deti^act^ q3ute as- 
mi^eh fronoi tke simgilidty as they h^tYC added to theaplendour, 
q£ ^$j,ballfttl styljS ; which, indeed,. in ^e poepas v^ are speak*, 
i{^ <^, is. l;ii^t jVe^y jMrtially and imperfectly preserved. That 
th^ f opce|)tM)p, of these con]|>ositions orig^ted ifi the ancient 
ballad — that they are such, in short, as never could have ex« 
isted, if the ballads we have been speaking of had not ex* 
ist^, b|^o]^ them^ is sufficiently obvious ; but, critically^ they 
are not ballads, anymore than they are critically epjU»i» wr 
criti^Uy romances, ,or critically novels ^in rhyv^e. They are 
Ro^ii; facti;,,in their main- cluura^r, Lyrica) (even the first 
of t^he^A t^T^. ^^ ^^ ^ ^^^ Minstrel/' is not so ;) but nar* 
rati v^ poems interspersed with Lyrical passagyes; and they 
belong; to the sulcgect of our disquisition rather from their 
origin than their exeoujtdoa. Nay, what is more, notwith* 
standii^ dieir much greateitr length, they lack not only th^ 
unity, bi^ die entireness of the ancient ballad. Of the 
wbole njt^nber pf the compositions of Sir Walter Scott, " The 
Lady ff the Lake'' only, is an entire poem — ^hath a begi^ing> 
a middle, iu^^an ^nd. All the rest are mere fragments an4 
episodes. But the ballad , is a Talq entire. 

T^e heroic^ howevei;, in any martial sense, tho a frequent, 
is nof, a necessary chairacteristic of the ballad. It hath its 
pastoral^ as well afi its trumpet stop. Not only ^' fierce wars/' 
but ^' faithful loves" may. " moralize its strain :" tho these 
are frequently united. 

The liegendary Takj a^ it is now usually called, is a 
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species of the^ancieiit ballad, and retains all its lyrical cha- 
I'acteristics. Among the modem imitations of this species of 
ballad, pre-eminently unrivalled remains Dr. Goldsmith's 
Edwin and Angelina, 



Essay V. — On Song Writing. 

From the Ballad we descend,, .by natural progression, to 
the Song : the most abounding of all the various species of 
rhythmical composition. Every stripling who fancies him- 
self in love, if he can string eight syllables into a line, and 
tig as many lines with jingling terminations, thinks he can 
write a song; and every boarding-school ,l^iss who has 
strayed, in her literary researches, from^a novel to the 
columns of a Lady's Magazine, supposes she can follow his, 
example ; and yet how few endurable songs have we, com- 
paratively, in the English language. 

The fact is, that brevity and faciUty are not synonymous 
in literary composition. The poem that may be soon read, 
is not, therefore, easy to compose. The Song and the Sonnet 
have a difllculty which the minor wits who deal in these spe- 
cies of composition little dream of. They admit not of a 
blemish. They are cabinet pictures for minute inspection ; 
or gems which require an equal polish at every angle ; and a 
blot or a flaw, any where, destroys, at once, their value. If 
they are designed, indeed, merely to be sung, in the true 
Bnghsh unintelligible style, in one of those incongruous me- 
langes of vapid prose and rhyming sing-song, which, upon 
our stage, we call an opera, it matters not how they are com- 
posed — a stave from Tom D'Urfey may do just as well as 
the sweetest passage of Comus or L' Allegro, or the tcnderest 
lay of Ramsay or of Burns. But ii' they aspire to be ranktJ 
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as' poetical compositions^ beware, young song-monger, of the 
Critic's scourge — ^forhecan afford no mercy tOithe slightest 
slip or negligence: to your want of feeling, or your want oC 



The song must have a unity and completeness of thought. 
Be the stanzas more or fewer, they must constitute an appa- 
rent whole ; and nothing more than a whole. There must 
be no digression, no redundancy^ no affiM^ted or superfluous 
ornament. Every word must be so appropriate in selection 
and position, as to look as if there were no other that could 
supply its place. It must not be dragged in for the sake oS 
the rhyme ; stiU less to make out the measure* An expletive 
is a sin for which there is no forgiveness • and a forced, in^ 
version an affectation not to be endured. If the sentiment in 
any verse could l)e expressed by a smaller, or even an equal 
number of syllables in prose, the line is inadmissible, a;Dd 
the song condemned. Nor will terseness and i^>propriateness 
alone suffice — ^the diction must be graceful, elegant and sim- 
ple — equally remote from the turgid and the low ; from the 
quaint and the familiar. It must not be colloquial : neidier 
must it be pedantic or obscure, technical or abstruse. It 
must be picturesque and imaginative, but not elaborate or 
fantastical :* and, above all things, it must not deal in conceits 
and common-places. Leave them to the Delias and the 
Strephons, who sigh in Ladies' pocket-books; or. to the <Migi-« 
nal correspondents of The Literary Gazette : the classical 
songster will hold them in utter contempt. 

Nor is the law less strict in euphony and in rhythmus* 
There must be no halting in the verse, no uncertainty in the 
measure, no misplacing of the poise or impulse, no false 
quantities, no distortions imposed upon the reader or the 
singer to accommodate the pronunciation to the verse. We 
cannot permit even the authority of Thomas Moore to be 
quoted in apology for so licentious a barbarism. In the 
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collocation of the syllables, there must be no clashing of 
Consonants, no hissing of sibilants, particularly ii\ the termi- 
nations of the lines and clauses. Liquids and vowels should 
be taught to melt into each other, and to overwhelm, by 
their frequency and their arrangement, the harsher and the 
untuneable sounds. Such are §ome of the critical requisites 
for the composition of that elegant trifle called a song: 
^nd we trust that the consideration of them will prevent 
the spoiling of many a ream of paper by those tyroes and 
unfledged pretenders to the flights of poesy who had per* 
suaded themselves that song- writing was an easy task. The 
fact is, that it requires a more matured judgn^nt, and a 
much more delicate perception to excel in such trifles, than 
to su6ceed in poems of greater length and more apparent dif- 
ficulty. 

We have already said that English Song-writeri-^iiay, 
even individual English Songs — of Sterling merit, are exceed- 
ingly rare. Our brethren, on the other side of the Tweed, 
beat us in this kind of composition, as much as we beat them 
in heroic and dramatic verse. If they have no Shakspeare* 
no Milton, nor even so much a9 a Pope, we have certainly 
' no Ramsay, and no Bums. Those two writers alone have 
written, we believe, more good Songs (tho Scotland has 
many a good song to boast that was not writ^ by either of 
them) than all our Enghsh Song- writers put together. We 
would not, however, be too sweeping in our conclusions, or 
have it inferred that no Engli^masm can write a good song. 
There is a pleasant anecdote in Holcroffs Memoirs to chas- 
tise the wholesale arrogance of such critical dogmatism. . He 
was sitting^ in a Coflee-house one evening with his musi<^ 
friend, Mr. Shield, when their attention was particularly 
arrested by die mention of " The Birkt of Endermay ;" nor 
were they a little amused to hear a young critic launching 
forth into the most enthusiastic praises both of the words and 
the tune of that^ne old composition* ^' Ah !" exclaimed the 
M3 
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critic, '*^what a chann and a beauty J what an expression and 
what a melody there is in the poetry and the music of those 
dder times ! and what trash and insipidity we are pestered 
with in these degenerate days ! There is nobody now who 
can write such a song as this : — ^nobody who can compose 
such a tune !" Our poet and musician suffered the critic to 
indulge his enthusiasm in this strain for a considerable timej 
till he had run himself fau-ly out of breath; when Hol- 
croft, taking, advantage of the pause, accosted him in his 
dry sharp style, and with his sardonic grin — ^* I am glad 
to hear. Sir/' said he, ^' that you admire ^ The Birks of 
Endermay so very critically; because the words, Sir, were' 
written by me; and my friend, Mr, Shield, here, composed 
the music /" 

Nor is The Birks ofEndermay the only good song written 
by Holcroft— albeit not of very song- writing, or very poetic 
temperament. He was a sour, cold, laborious man, misan- 
thropic in his feelings and visionary in his notions ;— fonder 
of the apparent abstraction and real jargon of a diseased and 
unintelli^ble philosophy, than of the sympathies or the in- 
^iratibns of the Muse. Yet his ** Gaffer Grey** is, in its 
kind, a song of unrivaUed beauty ; and if it hath never been 
set to music (whidi we believe it hath riot) We are stire it is 
Well worthy of being so : still more worthy of being read and 
conned by every heir of ease and affluence ; by every friend 
of humanity. We have others, ^however, who have done 
more in this wa^ than Mr. Holcroft. 

Shenstone, who had some notion of the difficulty of the 
kttenipt, did not always fail i tho he never seems to have 
satisfied himself: and we have no doubt that, with sotne re-> 
search, we could pick out a little volume pr two of mere 
English songs of sterling merit ; tho it must be wifh very 
Httle ar^istanc^ from any of the popular Collections we havo 
glanced an eye over. 
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Yet stilL it must \}e confessed, that, in sonc^wyitipg, out 
s6uthempbets arcf generaily viy'ihferior to meir 'northern 
brethren : and the reason is obvious. The Scots, popularly 
speaking, are altogether a musical people. Their hills re* 
sound with their nationfd melodies; ikeir very many beautiful 
airs are familiar, not to every poet only, but to every peasant. 
They listen to, and they repeat thettmirith a pro«d £nthusiasm. 



even of our most polished diction is, in this spedct of com- 
position, no adequate compensation. J. T. 
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SONNET I. 
JfUE FJ&BLINGS OP A PARENT. 



SONNET II. 



TO TYRANNY. 



O Hell-born Tyranny ! how blest the land 
Whose watchful Citizens with dauntless breast 

Oppose \hy first approach ! With aspect bland 
Thou wont, alas ! too oft, to lull to rest 
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The sterner virtues that (should .guard the throne f 

Of Liherty. Deck'd with the gaudy zone 
Of Pomp> and usher'd with lascivious arts 
Of glossing Luxury^ thy fraudful smile 
£nsnares tl^^ d^led senses^ till ctur hearty . . 
Sink^ palsi^j In dc|gen«rate lethasgy. 
Then hursts the swoln destruction forth ;, and while 
Vqyi^ tbejrougl^;tide,of Po^e;r Oppression ^ves 
,?rhe shiftwr^k!^ ^uUi^de, ^o. hope ^urviv^s, 
But from the whelxoing storm. of Ans^ehy. 



r sOWEt ill. 

TO LUXURY. 

Hence, Luxury ! fell opiate of the soul ! 

Hence I with thy gaudy visions, that confound 
The wildering sense, and to the hase controul 

Of Vice suhdue.t^y votaries. On the ground 
Where thy detested drugs are strew'd, shall hlow 

No flower of manly worth : there Liherty, 
That on the rugged diff delights to g^ow 
Of virtuous Poverty, shaH never shed 
Its soul-reviving sweets ; nor there shall iq^read 
I^t^e ,ivil4 ja^ w.^ of Content, and guiltless J«3r- 
The twining woodhine Friendships nor thy flower. 
Fair Truths tb^t like thefnow^-dipp, the/»tern pfwer 
Of Winter s hlast defies* No^XiiULuryi 
These, and each pure delight, thy n<»dou8 weeds destroy. 
' 16M Jviy, 1794. 
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" '" • SONNET ''iV. • • ' '•' 

TO SIMPLICITY OF MA:^NEnS.. 

O for the Spartan Fife, to pierce the eat 

Of slumbering Virtue, and again restore 
Those ancient Manners— simple and severe. 
That aVd encroadiiing Tyranny !-^No more 
Should'st thou, d^nerate Britain ! then de^Aore 
Thy desolated villages — ^y plains, ' ^* 

(Where Joy no m(Hre, nor rural Plenty^ relgtis) ' ' 

Deserted for the distant,. haj^y shcnre. 
Where smiles thy once-lov'd Liberty ; and where 
No trampled myriads shed-the bitter tear 

Of Want, that pamper'd Luxury may lie 
Stretch'd on her gorgeous couch, and quaff the strain 
Ofsoul-sedudng Flattery, while the train 
Of Misery heave linHeard the pleading sigh. 
nth July, 1794, 



W.'IJ M::;<' J/v/-,- ^^^^.ll, Mt^.' •]) -;:: T ."/ 
' ^filESQtRCE.OF S,LAfr£RV. 

Ah! why/fbrgetftil of her ancient fame, ' 
^ ' Bote Brfcahi In lethargic fettert He ? ' 

-Why "fhrni Wte^'btfrrting ch^k, attd'kmdling^^fe, 
*Bur«^ n<y'ieten ftafehes of that sacried flame' ' ' * 
'I^At'^mUh^ft^born cttergiesprbclaim , 
Of Albion's hai^dy race ?— Alas ! we fly * 
Th^ homely altars^^light the onceS-lov'd name 
Of rustic Liberty, and deify 
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Luxurious Pride. To her the pliant soul 
We bend degenerate ! her vain pomp^ j^dore^ 
And chace the simple virtues from the shore ' 

They wont to guard. Hence to the base contrqu]^ 
Of Tyranny we bow, nor once complain ; 
But hug witl^ servile fear t)ie gilded chain» , 
nth July, X794. 



SONNET VI. 



TO ANCESTRY* ' 

Of that there were, indeed, some hidden charm-^ 
Some magic power in' An<«stry !— thy shore, 
O Britain ! then, renown'd in days of yore 

For gallant spirits, ne'er should brook the arm 
Of tyrannous Oppression ;««Tihen no more 
Should thy d^^erate progeny adore 

The arts of sptend^d S^v^ry, tji^t now , ^ , 

Vni^erve the^soul, and of Jbber 'cu^to^'d V9W 
Defiraud thy once-lov'd Liberty ;— the lore 

Of Freedom diould be reverenc'd : nor the few. 

To ancient. fiasM^ and. patriot felting fsam^, 

Wh».dare asdert thy irighto, detmedmoiumrr • 

Fimn «ach eiidearii^ tie of Natuve torn, 
And from the dungeon's g^oom their ,0911^*7/9 fidl de- 
plore. 

nth July, 1794. 
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SONNET yil. 

THE VANITY OF NATIONAL QR4NDEUR- 

m Cures the Und to g^dy lust of power^ 
To pomp^ and vain magmficenoe resigned. 

Whose trastefbl arts tiie hard eam'd firnks detour 
Wrong from the Uhonrs of the weuy hind. 
And artist's carious hand. The cheated mind 

May hail awhOe, 'tis true, the splendid hour 
DehisiTe; bat destracdon hovers near : 

The gaady vapoor fades^!— dark temp^tskmr ! 
And feQ Oppression's thander shakes with fear 

The enervate sooL So the way-faring swain. 
Loitering in trackless wilds, intent, admires 
The gaudy douda ting'd with 8(^s partiiq; fires. 

Tin darVning mists involve the spadous plain. 

And rising tempests wake the prowlii^ tnin. 

l^ihJvly, 1794. 



SONNET VIII. 

on THE REPORT OF THE DEATH OF TBOMAB MtTtR, ON 
BOARD THE SVBniSB, IS HXS PASSAGE TO BOTANY 
BAY.* 

Ah, whoalMdiiiowonluippineaapniaBe 
From paita ot' viit«e, on ifaia thankleM eortli,^ 

When, intlie'flo«tfaigte9a(a(\iWMdiNia^Mai, 
Moiii fifls a viotha to Ua patriot wuth ? 

* * The report was afWrwaids found to be enoneout. 
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That noble spirit^ still for Freedom warm^ 
Enlighten'd^ rmidj, eloquent and brave^ 

Which fearless stemm'd Oppression's raging storm, 
fias sunk^ subdued, bene&th the whelming wave. 

Yet, O brave martyr ! (if thy hovering shade 
Still feel its wonted ardour) let the tear 

And grateful honours to thy memory paid. 
With, kindling hopes thy Patriot spirit cheer c-^ 

Proofs that> with souls unaw'd, the virtuous few, 

The-sacred cause of Freedom still pursue. 
ISth Septmber, 1794. 



SONNET IX. 

TO TUOMAS HARDY, K?N HIS CONDUCT ON THE DAY 
OF HIS ACQUITTAL. 

Hardy, whose Spartan virtue wakes the glow 
Of generous emulation ! — ^while the tear 

(Erewhile by Patriot zeal forbad to flow) 
Amidst thy well-eam'd triumphs, o'er the bier 

Of a lov'd Consort Mis, our hearts bestow 



J, 



6th November, 1794. 
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SONNET X. 

THE PHCENIX. 

ON READING PHOCION's FIRST LETTER IN THS 
MORNING CHRONICLE. 

Phodob— H>r whether from the Phoenix tomb 

Of Junius^ thou, with renovated youth, 
Awak'st, to soar, like him, on equal plume 

To Freedom's solar highths, or art in truth 
That Phoenix self, — ^with eager joy we view 
Thy daring flight, and thy bold course pursue 

With new reviving ardoiir, from thy ivings 
Shook thro' the bright'ning ether. Rarest bird. 
For splendour and uaequaU'd flight preferr'd. 

Still, o'er our sky when proud Oppression flings 
Her veil of threat'ning clouds, to chill the soul 
Of Britain's sons (once foremost at the goal 

Of virtuous Liberty) may'st thou appear. 
Corruption's towering progress to controul. 
And Freedom's drooping train with brighter visions cheer. 



SONNET XL 

THE CJilSIS. 

'< I wfB m>t, like a careless poet, spoil 
<^ The latt ati of my ^ay, till now applauded, 
" By giving jhe world just cause to say I fear'd 
" Death more than the loss of honour/' 

Beaumont and Fktcher* 

It comes-— the awful hour ! — Compatriots dear. 
Who oft^ confiding in my honest zeal. 
And keen attachment to the public weal. 

Bent to my artless theme the partial ear ; 
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Now search my breast with scrutiny severe : 
That breast which frequent^ in the swelling pride 
Of youthful ardour^ the stern threats defied 
Of distant danger : mark^ if now base fear 

Faky its boasted virtue-^-or if now 
(Forgetful o£ the truths so oft upheld) 

Al]ject> beneath the imt^edous foot I bow i ' ' 
Of terror-*iPe8ted Power — suppliant !— ^epress'd !-^ 
Or jone.emoticai feel> but what the breast : 

Of Hampden or of Sidney might have swell'd. 
96M Novemberj 1794. 



ODE 

Tfir UNIVERSAL DUTY, 

I- 
There are, degenerate ! — ^to the future blind— 

Who deem the Patriot ffervor — ^the firm soul 

That spurns Oppression, and the base controul 
Of l^anny, should be to him resign'd, 

To whose lone bosom for protection clings 

No tender Bride — ^to whose embraces spring/i 
No smiling infant, to awake the mind 
To social tenderness. — ^Ah, foi;id mistake 1 

Freedom, the Just inheritance of all. 

Should be by all asserted ^ at the call 
Of this eternal principle, should wake. 

As at the Archangel's trump, the slumbering world ; 

And to the glorious standard, wide unfurl'd. 

Of soul-ennobling Truth impatient throng ; 

While Civic- Virtue chaunts the martial song ; 
And, on their blood-stain'd Tlirones^ fell Tyrants shake. 
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n. 

The enamoto-'d Youth^ stung with iogenuowi diame, 
WMe al the Despot's nod his eountry bows^ 
Should blush to meet the Vhrgin's ans^edng y/ovfu 

With uiisear'd iMreast^ or J^ove's endeannents diim, 
-^tBI his indignailt virtue has been j^w/d » • 
In some brave efibit. For the vrteuh, vnmov'd'^ 

By Patriot Virtue^ iho his outward frame^ 

Blooming as spring, and gay as yout^ii stiQeiis^ 
Promise Love's joyous harvest^ yet, pursu'd 
By Slavery's abject terrors — awv'd — subdu'd— 

To Hymen's couch but halThis manhood bears. 
Even hoary Age should fire the rising race 
With grave example ; and, the dire disgrace 
To spurn, one brave^ expiring cfibrt lend ; 
Scorning beneath a servUie yoke to bend. 

That of all reverence robs his silver hairs ! 



III. 

But chief the Patriot flame should rouse the Sire 
To deeds of manly Virtue, and inspire 
The high disdain of Tyrannous controuL 
Eadi Grace 
New opening in the smiling fiic6 
Of a lov'd Infant, should awake his soul 
To bolder energy : 
For who that traces, with delighted eye. 
In the Babe's play&l features the soft smUe 
Of a lov'd Consort, or the bolder traits 
Of his own manly form, but heaves the sigh. 
And feels the burning blush, to think, the whik 
Inglorious indolence consumes his diiv»> 
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*the chains are forging by encroaching Power 
Shall cramp those darling limb^^ and bend that neck 
Bound which his anxious .armii sO oft cntwin'd ? 
Ah ! who could bear — ^nor curse his natal hour— 
To see his offspring to the general ¥rreck 
Of fell Oppression hopelessly resign'd ? 
Or who, with Nature's generous feeling blest. 
While o'er his couch the iron sceptre waves. 
Would strain a trembling Partner to his breast> 
And stamp his image on a brood of Slaves ? 
'iSthJulyy 1794. 



NELLY'S COMPLAINT. A BALLAD. * 

O^ THE MARCH OF A DETACHMENT OF GUARDS FROM 
THE tower; to join the ARMY IN FLANDERS. 

1. 

When Willy first, by war's alarms, - 
Was summon'd to the hostile shores. 

Keen sorrow dimm'd young Nelly's charms ; 
And thus the nymph her fate deplores :-^ 

' ». 

" Ah, foul befal the wicked wights 
Who plunge the world in endless strife/ 

Which Love's delightful harvest biights^ 
And blasts each tender joy of fife ? 

N 
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3. 
<' Must Willy, from his Country torn, 

A stranger's doubtful cause sustain. 
And leave his faithful maid to mourn, 

0*er vows of Love retum'd in vain ? 

4. 
" Must he the weary march sustain. 

And rest on the unshelter'd ground. 
While ruthless winds, and pelting rain. 

And countless dangers rage around ? 

5. 

^' Must he the graceful form expose. 
That early won my virgin heart. 

Where cannon, placed in murd'rous row8> 
At once a thousand deaths impart? 

6. 

" Ah yet, ye great ones ! pause and bear- 
Let Peace dispel these dire alarms; 

Ah ! dry the widow's, virgin's tear. 
Nor tear my Willy from my arms.** 

7. 
She sigh'd, and dropp'd the pearly show'r. 

And rear'd her pleading arms on high. 
But what avails to haughty pow'r 

The humble maiden's pleading sigh ? 

8. 
Still, at the nod of ruthless pride. 

The widow-making cannon roars ; 
And torn from Nelly's faithful side. 
Her Willy seeks the hostile shoresu 
^th July, 1704. 
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STANZAS 

MN HEARING FOR CERTAINTY THAT WE WERE 
TO BE TRIED FOR HIGH TREASON, 

1. 

Short is perhaps our date of life^ 

But let us while we live be gay — 
To those be thought and anxious care 

Who build upon Ae distant day, 

/ 2. 

Tho in our cup tyrannic Power 

Would dash the bitter dregs of fear. 
Well gaily quaff the mantling draught. 

While patriot toasts the fancy cheer. 

/ 3. 

Sings not the seaman, tempest'tost, 

"When surges wash the riven shroud-^ 
:8coming the threat'ning voice of Fate, 
That pipes in rocking winds aloud? 



Yes; — ^he can take his che«rfid glass. 
And toast his mistress in the storm, 

WTiile duty and remember'd joys 
By turns his honest bosom warm. 

5. 
And shall not we, in storms of state, 
At base Oppression's fury laugh, 
, And while the vital s^ts flow. 

To Freedom fill, and fearless qt^aiP? 
N^ 
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Short is perhaps oiir date of life^ 
But let us while we live be gay-^ 

To those be thought and anxious etxe 
Who build upon a distant day. 
28/A September, 1794^ 



STANZAS ON HAPPINESS. 

1. 

Wjio is the man that s truly blest ? 

Not he who in inglorious ease 
Saunters thro' life ;— whose sordid breast 

The sensual joy alone can please. 

2. 

Not he who waits the slow decays 

Of sickness or decrepid age. 
Counting the long— long— listless dayar 

That no benignant views engage. 

3. 

No ; but the man whose genearous soul 
Glows, with the love of Human kind ; 

Who, pressing on to Freedom's goal. 
Casts every selfish thought behind* 

4. 
'Tis he — the Patriot — honoured name f 

Blest with a heart that cannot fear. 
May best the proud distinction clwm 

Of solid bliss, and joy sincere. 
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5. 
What tho Opivession's iron fang 

Arrest him^ yet in youthful Uoom ? 
He own^, perhaps, one kindred pang ;<*~ 

And thenr^sulti$ig I me^ his doom. 

«. 
His CowUry o'er the ruthless deed 

Perhaps tlie future tear may shed : 
But HE caa glory so to Meed 
Ai Russsu. and at Sidkiy bkd / 
18M October, 1794. 



ANACREONTIC. 



'Tis not how long we have to live. 
But how much Pleasure is to come. 

That real Wisdom would enquire. 
Could Oracles proclaim our doom. 

2. 
€ottld we, like those before the Flood, 

Instead of years, by centuries^ coimt, 
Jf fetter'd by monastic rules^ 

Say, what would be the vast amount ? 

3. 
Pays, months, and years — the driveller's tale*** 

Are cyphers^rand for nothing tell : 
JBnjoyments are the numeral signs 
That Life's intrinsic value swell. 
N3 
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4. 

Hien let us seize the present hoitf^ 
TTie bliss within our grai^ enjoy ; 

For Jove himself the Bliss possess'd^ 
Nor all his thunders ean destroy. 

5. 

Who will. Oppression's power may aid, 
(Crouching beneath the iron rod !) 

And yield his cheerful powers of mind 
Obsequious to the haughty hod. 

For m&— what force would ffteusp in vain' 

I scorn, from timid awe, to give :— 
My Life the Tjrrant may destroy ;— 
fiutnot my Pleasures while I live. 
ISth October, 179^ 



STANZAS, 

WRITTEN ON THE MORNING OF TRIAI^ 

ifND PRBSENTBD TO THE FOUR PRISONERS UBERATBtH 

ON THE SAME DAYr 

1. 

Patriots beloved, with whom so long 

Oppression's fang I 've borne. 
Attend the cordial, parting song. 

That greets this happy mom. 
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2. 
Tfho' a'^r my head the harpy Power 

Still yell for guiltless blood, 
I hail the long-expected hour 

Fraught with your present good. 

3. 
Oo, cheer again the kindred train, 

And long-divided Mend ; 
The fair one to your bosom strain. 

And all her terrors end. 

4.. . 

Oo, fill the laughing goblet high 
To Freedom, Mirth and Love; 

And, as the unheeded minutes fly. 
The social joy improve : 

5. 

For sweeter, from the lonely cell 

At length to life restored. 
Shall every soft emotion swell 

Around the social board. 

6. 
For me, who thus your triumph greet. 

The struggle still remains. 
And I with pride the contest meet 

May snap a People's chains. 

7. 
Yes — whatsoe'er my fate decree. 

This prospect cheers my breast. 
The contest shall assist to free 
A nation sore opprest. 
N4 
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8. 
Should Tyrant arts my fall secure—* 

A martyr, with my blood 
The seeds of Freedom I manure. 

Of Truth, and Public-good. 

9. 
But shoidd I triumph, every power 

And effort of my mind 
Has tenfold virtue, from that hour. 

To benefit mankind. J. T» 

flewgafe, Dec. 1, 179^ 



SONNET TO THE NIGHTINGALE, 

Sweet solitary !— whose mellifluous note 
Steals thro' the darkling silence of the night ! 

While on the fainting gale thy warbUngs float, 
A mournful joy I feel-^-a sad delight. 

Save only thee, each warbler now is still : 
They, garisb flatterers of the flaimting day ! 

Soon as the sun o'eipeers yon dusky hill, 
Shall pour in idle mirth their sonnets gay. 

And with their dulcet notes make vocal every spray. 

Thou— only thou, of all the feather'd train. 

The absent sun when widow'd Nature grieves. 
And dewy tears o'erbathe the mournful plain, 
Cheers't her with thy sad sympathising strain : 
Oh ! sweet when sym]pathy the dreary hour relieves J 
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SONNET TO THE SAME. 

Daughter of Melajicholy ! yet agiin , 

My partial Muse, attentive 4o thy lay. 
Awakes to gratitude the pensive strain. 

Thy soft, wild warUing anxious to repay. 

Yet, think not, I%ilomei, I wske thq string 
To praise the melting cadence of thy note ; 

Not-^that the meUow plaint you nighdy sing 
For varied sweetness shames each f eather'd throat ;— « 

Even his whose warhlings shrill thro' matin ether float. 

Tis not for this 1 hail the thrilling strain :-<- 
But that, to cheer the joy-forsaken hour. 
You try sweet music's sympathetic power. 

When hrooding silence shades the drooping plain : 
When mute each other note ; when dos'd each cheerful flower. 



ODE TO THE AMERICAN REPUBLIC, 

(Weittkn in 179S.) 

Yes, child of Britain; soul of flame! 
Whose energetic valour rose 
Triumphant o'er oppression's woes. 

To unknown highths of Freedom's awful fame ! 

Yes, thou, who first the brazen y(^e 
Of loath'd distinctions, false ! and vain ! 
And Frivilege'g tyrant chain. 

By Wisdom's voice inspir'd, indignant broke ! 
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Thou, thou to Britain's parent clime 
(That made thee, hy oppression, free) 

Shalt waft the gallant thought sublime 
That pants for genuine liberty ! 

Tho reverend Error's slow disease 
Her age's doating vitals freeze, j 
Yet thou shalt send the healing bahn 
Mliich (like Medea's boasted charm) 
The enfeebling ill shall soon dismiss. 
And renovate Britannia's bliss. 



ODE TO LIGHT. 

1. 

Thee, vital Beam !— fair Virtue's guide. 

And terror of the guilty soul ! 
From Heaven's benignant throne supplied. 

Fear's haggard empire to controul ; 

2. 

Thee ! let me hail— the emblem fair 
Of sacred Truth's eternal charm ; 

^VTiose glance appals with swift despair 
Night-prowling Murder's lifted arm : 

3, 

Thee, whom the Felon dreads to view ; 

As Tyrants dread fair Reason's ray !— 
Thee let me hail, with reverence due. 

Protector of ray lonely way. 
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4. 
For late^ as^ o*er the che^less plains 

With solitary step I rbv'd, — 
A vagrant^ in ambiguous strain^ 

His sullen suit abruptly mov'd. 

5. 
" Give me," he cries, " for I have want, 

" And you have means enough to spare ;" 
And tones less fit to soothe, than daunt. 

To lurking menace turn the prayer. 

^• 
The lowering brow, the shameless cheek, 

I^otrusive lip, and scowling eye. 
Of deeds of desperation speak. 

That every social law defy. 

7. 
Did ]$lurder lack a bold compeer. 

With iron heart and ready hand ; 
The hand—- the iron heart were here. 

To e3Lecute the stem ommiand. 

8. 
Pondering, J mark'd his aspect gaunt. 

His port and rude imperiohs air :— <- 
'* Give me," he cried, " for I have want ; 

" And you have means enough to spare." 

9. 
Repuls'd ;— with imprecation dire. 

In undissembled wrath, he glares : 
His rolling eye-balls stream with fire. 

Sparkling beneath his matted hairs. 
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10. 
Around^ on ev&j hand^ he leers^ 

With brandish'd weapon lifted high. 
No sign of living thing appears ; 

And not a cotter's hut was nigh. 

11. 

The inftiriate glance, that, threatening, scowl'd, 
MThat aw'd, but thee ? — etherial ray ! . 

*— *' O ! that it were but dark !" — ^he growl'd ; 
And fiercely sullen, stalk'd away. 

1«. 
Then cast, fair Beam ! thy spell around. 

By which the ruffian's sinew fails. 
In chains of mystic terror bound. 

That all his ruthless ^irit quails. 

13. 
|3o, vital Btem ! shall peace ronain 

Within the diambers of my l^reast ; 
Whether I rove the patMess plain. 

Or by the woo^l^d diieket rest. P. R. 



In iabulam ejdndi pkkms B. HaydonIj du qud SolymaH, 

advemetUe Domino*, pcUmas in vid prostemenles 

nUrd arte depinguntur. 

Quid vult iste equitans ? et quid velit ista vlronim 
Pahnifera ingens turba, el vox tremebunda Hosanna, 
Hosanua Christo semper semperque canamus. 
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Palma iait Senior pictor celeberrimus olim ; 
Sed palmam cedat^ , modo si foret ille superstes, 
Pdma, Half done, tibi r tu palmas Onmibus aiifcfn* 

Pahna negata macrtun^ donataque reddit opimuAT. 
Si simul incipiat cum fam& increscere corpus^ 
Tu cito pingnesces^ fies et, amtcule^ obesus. 

Afiectat laures pictores atqtte poete. 

Sin lauram inyideant (sed quis tibi ?) laurigerenteSi 

Pro laxtro pakni vmdanti tempora cingas. 

CARLAGKtLUS* 



TRANSLATION. 

What rid«r *s that ? and who those^myrtadB bringing 
Him on hjs way with palms^ Hosannas singing ? 
Hosanna to the Christ, Heaven — ^SAaTH-^^hould still be 
ringing. 

In days of old^ old Palma won renown : 

But Palma's self mudt yield the painter's crown^ 

Haydon^ to thee* Thy palms put every other down. 

If Flaccus* sentence with the truth agree^ 

That '' palms awarded make men plump to be," 

Friend Horace, Haydon soon in bulk shall match with thee 

Painters with poets for the laurel vie : 
But should the laureat band thy claims deny, 
/ Wear thou thy own green palm, Haydon, triumphantly. 

C. L. 
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SONNET to Mathew Wood, Esq., 
Alderman and M. P. 

Hold on thy course uncheck'd^ heroic Wood ! 
R^ardless what the player's son may prate, 
Samt Stephens* fool, the Zany of Debate — 

Who nothmg generous ever understood. 

London's twice Prcetor ! scorn the fbol*bom jest-«-« 
The stage's scum, and refuse of the players — 
Stale topics against Magistrates and Mayors — 

City and Country both thy worth attest. 

Bid him leave off his shallaw Etpn wit. 
More fit to sooth the superficial ear 
Of drunken Pitt, and that pickpocket Peer, 

When at their sottish orgied they did sit. 

Hatching mad counsels from inflated vein. 

Till England, and the nations, reeled with pain. 

R ET R, 



PANDOLIA. 



From her eyes how bright the fire- 
Beaming shafts of Phoebus' lyre ! . 
Eyes that a double warmth inspire^ 
And kindle genius with desire. 
From her lip what rapture flows ! — 
Now it warbles, — now it glows : 
Lips that a double charm disclose ; , 

At once the nightingale and rose. J, T, 
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THE HARMONIST. 

Her soul is as a harp of many strings 
Attun'd to sweetest harmonies ; and, touch'd 
By mild Affection's hand, 'twill whisper forth 
Such speaking melodies, as to the heart 
Bring peace and love and joyance — all delights 
Of gladdest and divinest sjrmpathies 
That make this esurth a heaven. But jar those strings 
With stroke too rash, and they will yield awhile 
Notes of some discord — sudden, but so brief. 
That, like the transient and hght flitting shower 
Whose rearward, glittering in the sunny ray. 
Brings gladness from the gloom, they do but seem 
To freshen the (^uick sense, and make more sweet 
The gentle murmurs of atoning grace ' 

That evermore succeed. O ! minstrelsy 
Dear to this heart ! O ! love's divine accord ! 
May no untoward destiny untune 
Thy sentient harmony, whose charm alone 
Cheers the dim twihght of my waining day ! J. T. 



TO MISS E. A. 

Not shining heaps of golden ore. 
Which, added to the miser's store. 

Form all his earthly bliss ; 
Not port to seamen tempest toss'd. 
When ship 's on leak and rudder lost, 

Nor lover's stolen kiss ; 
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Not all the honours earn'd hy those 

Who *ve triumph'd o'er their country's foes,-*- 

Nor freedom to the slave ; 
Not all the glory given by iame^ 
To poet^ sculptor^ painter's name^-— 

Nor victory to the bwive,-— 
Not these or more 00 priz'd can be^ 
As thou, dear girl, art lov'd by me. G* 



THE GODLIKE. 

In one great man we view with odds 
A parallel to all the gods. 
Great Jove, that shook heaven with his broW^ 
Could never match his princely bow^ 
In him a Bacchus we behold : 
Like Bacchus, too, he ne'er grows old. 
Like Phoebus next, a flaming lover; 
And then he 's Mercury — ^all over. 
A Vulcan, for domestic strife. 
He lamely lives without his Wife. 
And sure — ^unless our wits be dull — 
Minerva*like, when moon was fuU, 
He issued from paternal skulls R. et It^- 
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THE BULKY BARONET'S ^DPRESS 
TO THE LIVERY. 

<To the tune of " Scots wha hae wV Wallace bled.**} 

1. 

Slaves ! who are to freedom dead ; 
Slaves ! whom gold has often led ; 
Welcome to ooruption's hed. 

And to civic hribery. 
Now 's the day, ^nd now 's the hour^ 
See the brows of Freemen low'r, 
%ee advance dark Waithman's pow'r. 

Wood and Thorpe and Liberty- 

2. . , ^ 

Wealth ! who will not bow to thee^ 
Who will i^ot receive a fee. 
Who will not a Traitor be. 

Haunch and claret let him flee. 
Who for turtle soup and wine 
Freemen's rights will glad resign. 
Placemen stand, or Traitors shine. 

Tools of power ! on with me. 

3. 

By corruptions^ golden ch^rms^ 
By Green Bags and false alarms. 
We will poll imnumbter'd swarms. 

And assure the Victory. 
Brother Tories ! strain your Uuroats, 
Loud proclaim your venal notes ! 
Slavery 's in all your votes. 

Forward — then come dine with me ! 

Peter Parost* 
O 
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POLITICAL ECONOMY, 

(See " Important Intelugence," from the 
LoNDOK Gazette of Tu^day, May 23, 1820^.^ 



Beloved Ferdinand, 'tis said, 
A petticoat for the Virgin made. 

With his own royal hands; 
And George the Fourth, on whom we dotft/ 
To regulate a petticoat 

As sagely understands. 



How West the nations now must be, 
Wlien arts of female industry 

Command of kings the care, 
A court can never want a queen. 
When lappets, robes and smocks, are seen,- 

A monarch's thoughts to share. 



And for the folk, tho poor they be, ^ 
What doubt we that economy " 

Will lend us now a lift. 
Since from the sample we may guess. 
To help us in our last distress. 

Our King can make a shift ! 

Qui© Est; 
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OCSTO EXTRAORDINARY J 

OR, 

THE STATE SULKY. 

]P(Nr a solemn occasion of splendour and joy 

It is said a great man will a Sulky employ 

So grand and so splendid as never was seen ;— 

Fit to shew off a King ; quite too good for a Queen ! 

All embroidery within^ and aU gilding without^ 

And well stuffed with Bank-paper and tax-bills^ no doubt. 

French yelvet^ French woods^ and French builders^ they say^ 

Shall be founds and Old England find nothing— but pay ; 

Yet the sight shall give joy to each thrice-loyal sold, 

F<nr legitimate splendour shall ramish the whole. 

Lud! how brave will it be ! Thro' the world should you seek. 
Both for cost and for g(mt you '11 pronounce it unique I 
And while the creams draw it, how people will stare ! 
" Such a thing was ne'er seen," they '11 be ready to swear; 
And the air shall be rent, and the caps be up cast 
With " God save the State Sulky ! and long may it last !" 

Feu de Joie« 



ON A PROJECTED JOURNEY. 

To gratify his people's wish 

See G— e at length prepare — 
He *s setting out for Hanover — 

We 've often wish'd him there. R. Et R« 

OS 
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ON A LATE EMPIRIC OF « BALMY" MEMORY- 

His namesake^ bom of Jewish breeder^ 

Knew " from the Hys8(^ to Ae Cedar ;" 

But he, unlike the Jewish leader, . 

Scarce knew the Hyssop from the Cedar. R. et R. 



THE UNBELOVED. 

Not a woman, child, or man in 

All this isle, that loves thee, C ng* 

Fools, whom gentle manners sway. 
May incline to C ^ , 

Princes, who old ladies love, ' 
Of the Doctor may approve. 
Chancery lads do not abhw 
Their chatty, childish Chancellor. 
In Liverpool some virtues strike. 
And little Van 's beneath dislike. 
Tho, if I were to be dead for *t, 

I could never love thee, H 1 : 

(Every man must have his way) 

Other grey adulterers may. 

But thou unamiable object, — 

Dear to neither prince, nor subject ;-— 

Veriest, meanest scab, <for pelf 

Fastning on the skin of Guelph, 

Thou, thou must, surely, loathe thyself. 

R. KT R, 
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EPIGRAM. 

(Written in the last reign.)* 
Ye Politicians, tell me, praj^ 
Why thus with woe and care rent? 
This is the worst that, you can say, 
^me wind has hlown the loig' away. 
And left the hmir apparent, R. bt R. 



THE TRIUMPH OF THE WHALE. 

(Written in the last reign.) 

lo! Psanl lo! sing 

To the finny people's King. 

Not a mightier whale than this 

In the vast Atlantic is ; 

Not a fatter fish than he 

Flounders round the polar sea. 

See his hluhhers — at his gills 

What a world of drink he swills. 

From his trunk, as from a spout. 

Which next moment he pours out. 

Such his person — ^next declare. 

Muse, who his companions are. — 

Every fish of generous kind 

Scuds aside, dr slinks behind'; 

But about his presence keep 

All the Monsters of the Deep ; 

Mermaids, with their tails and singing* 

His delighted fancy stinging ; 
t 

* This and the ensuing article never appeared in The Cham* 
pioH ; but are inserted in this collection at the request of the cor- 
respondent whose usual signature they bear. 
03 
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Crooked Dolphins^ they surround him, 

Dog*l]ke SeaJs^ they fawn around him. 

Following hard^ the progress mark. 

Of the intolerant salt sea shark. 

For his solace and relief^ 

Flat fish are his courtiers chief. 

Last and lowest in his train^ 

Ink-fish (lihellers of ^e main) 

Their hlack liquor shed in spite : 

(Such on earth the things that writi.J 

In his stomachy some do say^ 

No good thing can ever stay. 

Had it been the fbrtune of it^ 

To hare swallowed that old Prophet^ 

Three days there he *d not have dwcll'd. 

But in one have been expell'd. 

Hapless mariners are they^ 

Who b^uil'd (as seamen say). 

Deeming him some rock or island, ^ 

Footing sure, safe spot, and dry land. 

Anchor in his scaly rind; 

Soon the difference they find ; 

Sudden plumb, he sinks beneath them ; 

Does to ruthless seas bequeath them. 

Name or title what has he ? 
Is he Regent of the Sea ? 
From this difficulty free us, 
BufiR)n, Bankis, or sage Linnsus. 
With his wondrous attributes 
Say what appellation suits. 
By his bulk, and by his size. 
By his oily qualities. 
This (or else my eyesight fails), 
This diould be the Pbinci or Whales. R, it R. 
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SONNET. 
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Tlie pillows to these balefiil beds were toads^ 

Large^ livings livid^ melancholy loads. 

Whose softness shock'd. Worms of all monstrous sizier 

CrawI'd round; and one, upcoil'd, which never diet. 

A doleful bell, inculcating despair^ 

Was always ringing in the heavy air. 

And all about the detestatile pit* 

Strange l^eadless gfiosts, and quarter'd forms, did flit ; 

Rivers of blood, from Kving traitors spilt. 

By treachery stung from poverty to guil^. 

I ask'd the fiend, for whom those rites were meaftt f 

** These graves^" quoth he, '^ when Hfe's brief oil is spent^ 

When the dark night comes, and they 're sinking bedwards^ 

—I mean for Castles, Oliver* and Edwards." 

Dante. [[R. et R.3 



No. XXI.— Saturday, JulV 21, 1821. 

LUCAN'S PHAJISALIA. 

Of all the Latin Poets, there is none of equal tnerit, that 
has been so neglected in modem times, a§ Lucan. The rea- 
son, however, is obvious. He is not a poet fbr ijourts 4hd 
courtiers. He can be no favourite among the cringing flat- 
terers of monarchs and of arbitrary power. Yet his dedica- 
tion to Nero will shew that he was riot unapt at panegyric, 

• Qy. Pitt?— Edit. ' 
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lihd could turn a compliment to greatness, in the flourishtog 
heroic style, when he was so disposed. The flattery is, in- 
deed, in those dedicatory, or introductory verses, so high 
flown, that not only tile sincerity of the poet has been called 
in question * but it has been doubted whether he did not even 
intend a bitter sarcasm. 

" Praise undeserv'd is satire in disguise.'* 

But it is to be remembered, that thfe reign^ of Nero did not 
begin as it ettd^* The commencement of his ccireer was po^ 
pillar and fipecious* The pufil of the philosopher, Seneca, 
had learned, at least, the language of equity and htimanity, 
and could talk, in his yoting days, of virtue and moderation ; 
and^ perhaps, of liberty and the good old Cofnstitution 5f 
Rome : and Lucan, when he conunenced his poem, was, pro-* 
bably, little aware how scton and how easily the iheipient ty- 
rant bould dismiss his " earfy prepossessions and professions," 
and beeome the terror of his people, the executioner of His 
tutor, ahd the murderer of his mdther ; and aggravate the 
giiilt of his own abominable adulteries, by piu-suihg, with 
rancorous and sanguinary persecution, an kinocent and repu- 
diated wife; He did not see, of course^ in the sovereign 
whbb, in the customary ^hraseok)gy of the tinies, he was 
pladtig dmong the gods; thie demon features of that moiister 
of cruelty who was to cbnsign the panegyrist himself to the 
hands of the executioner. 

I 

But in whateVM- spirit the adulatory dedication bf the 
Pharsalia mighl be written, it is certain thiat the poem itself, 
in every other part Of it, breathes and teems with the vivify- 
ii^ spirit dF Republican tVeedom. How, then^ shotdd it be- 
come a fiivourite under monarchic institutions, or institu- 
tions teiiding to monarchism ; and the fine ^try Mth which 
it abounds wfli scarcely be admitted, in patrmistng cirdes, 
as an atonement for the heterodoxy of its politieal senti- 
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raents. It is not according to " the moraliti/ of the 
courts." 

But this is not the only species of heterodoxy that ob- 
structs the literary popularity of Lucan. The structure and 
texture of his poem must be admitted to be critically objec- 
tionable. Tho his subject was heroical in an eminent d^ee, 
he abandoned the epic models of Homer^ Apollonius and Vir- 
gil^ and set the unities of the epopoea at defiance ; and tho 
adorning his subject with the fictions and embellishments of 
a poetic imagination^ in the texture and conduct of his story, 
he assumes the character rather of the historian tl^ian of the 
poet. For the illustration of Aristotelian Laws-— for the 
great and consistent whole, with its natural beginning, its 
middle and its end, we look in vtiin to the Pharsalia. 

- Nor is it in the plan alone of his poem that Lucan is de-' 
fective : there are blemishes of bad taste, also, in the style and 
in the component parts. He is apt to dilate too much upon 
thoughts and images otherwise vigorous and elevated ; and 
he^is altogether too narrative and declamatory. Narration 
is, indeed, an essential part of an epia; and Homer and 
Milton have both of them shewn—how much of orcdory 
may be introduced into such a poem with admirable efibct: 
. but both the narrative and the oratorical portions should as- 
sume a dramatic, rather than a rhetorical form, 

Notwithstandingdiese disadvantages, however^— the Fhar- 
salia is entitled to much more attention than in modem times ' 
it has received ; and is wOTthy of a much more spirited 
translation than it has yet been Honoured with in the English 
language. Rowe has mended nothing in his feeble and para- 
phrastic translation; and not unfrequently has aggravated 
dilation of thought by redundancy of verbiage. Another £iig- 
lish version of the entire work is not now, perhaps, to be ex- 
pected : J)ut there are many passages which might be acoept- 
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able in a detached state, to which the pens of some of those 

' aspirants might be invited who look upon translation as a 

good preparatory step to the more hazardous enterprise of 
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Thunder'd {gainst yoUr gates ? 

The door tinclos'd. 
The leader said : *' More than yoiir modest vows 
*^ Have hop'd, is yours — ^if, following my command^ 
*' You waft me o'er yon wave : — you shall not need 
*' Yon 6razy bark to strive with penury. 
- *^ Your narrow home .with boundksiit wealth to fifl, 
'^ Fear not to trust you to the favouring gods." 

He said: and^ tho in hiunble^ garment veiVd^ 
His words his rank bewray'd. Amyclas then : 
^^ The heavens forbid to trust this mght the deep. 
^' The son in mirky dOuds the oeean sofught 
'^ With ominous ray. Now Auster, Boreas now 
'' Warr'd with the solar lamp's dq>artin^ light : 
" Wavering and faint his centafal orb ilppear'ch— 
^^ Full gaze permitting to the undaz^led ^e. 
'^ Nor splendid rose the moon^ with slender horns) 
^^ But dim the darkness of her concave form. 
" The graceful tips of her bHght hams ware blurr'd, 
'^ Red with the sign of storms ; theh lurid^ pate, 
'* Sadly in clouds shfe veil'd her mournful head. 
^' Me not the groaning wood> nor wavelash'd shore, 
" Nor playful dolphin^ that protokes^the storm, 
'' Invite : the cormorant sought the land, the hero 
'* On lofty pinion hover'd o'er the wave ; 
*^ The raven wets his head against the shower, 
^' And wandering treads the shore. 

" But if great needs 
^^ Urge your immediate course, my willing aid 
'' I lend ; nor doubt to reach the wish'd*.for shore, 
'^ If whelming waves' nor stormy winds forbid." 

This sMd, he loos'd the bark and spread the sail : 
The falling meteors thro' the air profotmd 
Track'd their wide way, as from thq shore they strove : 
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Even the fix'd stars^ that held the highest pole, 

Appear'd to shake. Black horror strode the hlast ; 

The threatening ocean, far and wide, uprear'd 

In billows, doubtful of the future wind. 

Whose gathering strength the uproUing surge prodaim'd. 

Then thus the trembling pilot : 

^^ See what rage 
" The cruel sea prepares ! doubtful if East 
" Shall rule the storm, or West. Andlo ! ^how ^erce 
" On every side the billows lash the bark. 
'' The cloud- wrapt heaven proclaims the South ; the roar 
" Of waves, that Boreas will upplough the deep. 
^' 'Mid such wild war, nor bark, nor seaman wreck'd 
" Shall reach Hesperia. Safety bids forgo 
^' Our desperate track, and seek the shore we left. 
" The storm permits us but the nearest land ; 
" Nor can the coast be far." 

But confident 
In every peril, C^sar thus aloud : 

'^ Despise the threatening surge and fiudous wind. 
^' On : on :— if Heaven deny the Italian shore, 
" Trust to my will to counterpoise the doom ! 
" 'Tis Cflcsar and his fortune that thou bear'st."* 

Scarce had he said, when a fierce whirlwind rent 
The strong-knit cables of the bark, and boro 
The sails above the fragile, mast. The planks 
Groan in their loosening joints. From every point 
Qollected perils rush. From western waves 
First thou, fierce Corns, reard'st thy head. The sea 
Beneath thee rag'd, and dash'd o'er loftiest roeks 
Its foam. Cold Boreas 'gainst thee rav'd, and roU'd 

• Lucan, injudiciously, dilates this speech thro' Iftccn lines; 
and loo&es, thereby, its sublimity. 
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* iThe ocean back^ while *twixt the opposing windsF 
The billows heav'd. But Scythian Aquilo 
Prevailing tum*d the waves— th^ secret sands 
Exposing; Boreas burst his mountain wave 
O'er that of Corns : scarcely am the deep 
To this or that contending tempest heave* 
Nor Eurus slept^ nor Austex held^ susp^it> 
His gloomy rain-*cloud^in the .^loUan cell^ 
But guarded^ rushing froih the accustom'd realm^ 
Hie shores with whurlwind bands ; bidding the wave 
Still own its bound. 

Nor narrow seas alone !-^ 
Enrag'd, the M^&n met the Tyrrhene wave ; 
The Ionian soimded on the Adrian surge. 
What wave-lash'd mountains by the sea> in vain^ 
That day were whelm'd ! what vanquished summits bow'd 
Down to the earth I 

Nor from those shores alone 
The mighty mountains rolTd ! From other realms 
And seaS| the tempest drove fierce on our shores 
The monster-heaving waves. The Olypapian gody 
Tir'd of his thunders^ caH'd his brother's aid ; 
Yielding the land to his strong sway. Hence seas 
Ron'd over earth ; andTethys scom'd to own 
A bounding shore^ and menac'd ei^en the heavens ; « 

Till with dense clouds the god her rage controll'd. 

Night rul'd not then the sky ; infernal gloom 
Loaded the air, the heavy wave^ oppress'd 
By the foul mist, received the clouds of rain. 
Even li^t was dreadful, nor the lightning flash 
Shone clear, but lurid pierc'd the cloud-fraught air^ 
The heavenly convex shook ; the lofty pole 
Thundered 4ind labour'd with the querulous sky. 
Chaos impends : the jarring elements 
Pissolve their bonds; the Titans burst their chains^ 
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And primal Night returns. 

One hope remain'd— 
The bark, had brav'd such conflict^ ne'er could yield. 
High as Leucadia o'er the tranquil wave 
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" Thus meanly. Heed not, hcftveu ! what grave conQeak : 
" But in the^central ocean still retain 
" My piangled <x)rp6e :^-not mine be ^mb, nor pyre ; 
" While worlds, expectant, wait .my fear'd return," 

This said — a fiercer billow's giant might 
The wondering bark up-heay*d; nor whelra'd again 
The mountain wave ; but onward roU'd the jsur^e. 
And left it on the strand, where, free from crags. 
Spread the pafe shore. Sopn as the land he gain'd. 
Fortune and power and empire were restor'd. A* 8» 

In this description of the storm, fiiie as in many respects it 
is — ^vigorous as are the conceptions, and highly as tl^ey 4ijre 
wrought, there is, poetically, one deficiency : there is no su- 
pernatural agency. There is a chilling atheism in it, as it 
were. The elements rage by mere blind material impulse, 
without direction, design, or object. No d«ity speaks in the 
thunder ; no demon strides the blast ; no intelligence heaves 
the wild waves, or overmasters the unavailing rudder. Vir- 
gil, in this respect, manages much better. • It is not with 
winds and waves alone that his hero has to contend ; nor is it 
by mere physical accident that the storm subsides,, or that 
his vessel arrives, at last, in the destined port. Juno herself 
descends from heaven to persuade iEolus to raise the tempest ; 
the winds that are let loose, are themselves so many deities— 
not mere abstract impcrspnations, .but the conydous instru-> 
ments of the commotion tjiey are sweUing ; and Neptune, 
injpcrson, rises from the deep to chide and to cputrol. their 
fury, and prevent Uie impending yfc^k. All ^fs is in the 
true style and spirit of Poetry— of Jglpjc poetry in pa|:ticular 
— which is nothing without machinery. — JVIere mortal 
agency, however elevated in powers and attributes, cannot 
support its dignity : nor are aU the phenomena of warring 
eleincnts sufficiently sublime to sustain the awful interest it 
should inspire. 
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Lnean^ perhaps, had not retigipn en^u^ to a poetr-lDt 
that high sense in which we apply the tenn to Homex, to Yk-^ 
jffl, and to Bliltoo. 

*^ Itit the buaineM of a thundering Jove 
To cend rude rocks and bhwi the harmless grove, 
While Cessius holds the balance in his stead. 
And wreaks just vengeance on a tyrant^s head ?** 

ia a hold and neryous ejaculation of indignant epicureaiusna ; 
and Blight hare come poeticidly enough from the mouth of 
some one of his characters. But the scepticism that breathes 
in it, is utterly unfit for the po^ himself; who should tfaoa 
the footmarks of an intelligent and overruling destiny in 
every event. All that he writes should seem like revela|i<m ; 
and where the mere prosing faculties of uninspired mortals 
see nolhing hut man and nature — ^human efforts and mateiial 
impulaes-— his more than mortal speculation should discoifer, 
uui his verse record the mysteries of Providence, dt the ftrife 
of contending demons and divinities. ^ 

But it is not to the epicureanism of Lucao that we must 
confine this censure. We have Christian candidates for dia 
Egia Laurel, who write as athdstically as he. Thar eharac-* 
ters, indeed, have religion, and sometimes their suhjeets; 
hat their poems h&ve none. They talk of demons and of dei-« 
ties— «f a God and a heavenly hierarchy. But their divinitiet 
nt aloof, like thoGrods of Epicurus, in the clouds, and every 
thing is accomplished by mere human means. If they t^ 
linquish the supernatural, however, they do not forego the 
marvellous;; and their marvels become therehy so mu<di the 
mwe unnatural. They prefer the improbably possible to 
the prohable imposaihility. They reject the imaginative, 
and lose thereby^their hqld upon our imaginations — ^that ore** 
dulity which the imagination would readily and consistently 
afford to them. Nay, they sometimes attempt to palm c^ett 

P 
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fldracles upon us^ while they deny us the agency by whith 
miraclei could be alone achieved. Joan of Arc's discoyery 
of the sword of St. Louis in St. Catherine's churchyard, i» 
quite as repugnant to common sense and human experience, 
as the most beautiful system of machinery with which the 
nost inspired poet could have animated die narrative and 
action of his poem ; and the catastrophe of Lucan's Stcnrm, ia 
quite as marvellous, tho not half so pleasing, as if some god, 
or some demon, hostile to the liberties of Rome, had swelled 
the insurgent billow, and heaved, with supernatural arm, the 
vessel that wafted the destined usurper safely upon the shore.. 
The events may both of them be historical facts > but, poetic 
eally, they are utterly incredible; because they are accom- 
plished without the agency which poetical credil»lity re- 
quires^ 

We could like very well, if we had disposable space for. 
such a subject, to pursue these observationsumuch further; and 
to say something of the kind of machinery which poetry, on 
iuch occasions, may still employ. With respect to Lucan, 

' indeed, he had a system of machinery ready at hand ; and if 
he did not believe in the old established religion, and the deities 
of Olympus, his readers did; and that was quite aawelld and 
if he chose not to tread exactly in the path which Virgfl and 
others had trod before, local prejudices and local superstitions 
of his coimtry, might have supplied him readily with a ma- 
chine that might have given full scope to his desire of origi- 
nality. And as for our modem poets, Milton has most a»- 

.suredly shown, that the religion of modem £ur(^ is not 
more incapable of being wrought into the texture of poetical 
machinery than the superstitions of ancient Rome. 

Bi$l we are in danger, perhaps, of becoming egotistical ; 
and our readers may happen to discover that another descrip** / 
tion, which made its appearance some time back, in one of 
the numbers of Thk Renovatob, is running in our he«da> 
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«o we will here take our leave, once for all, of Lucan's Storm z 
*— tho not of his Pharsalia; from which we purpose, hereafter, 
to present some further specimens of original translation^ 
both in blank verse and in rhyme. J. T. 



ALECTO. 
(Virgil's Mveid, Book VII. v. 40i to 4,66.) 

Thro' the wolfs haunt, and o'er each savage scene, 
Madden'd with Bacchus' (Hrgies, rav'd the queen. 
Soon as the fiend had done this work of hate. 
And fill'd the Latian realm with fierce deliate^ 
On dusky wings, with dire intent, she flies. 
To where the bold Rutulian towers arise — 
Which Dwiae (from her father fwc'd to fly) 
Here built, and fix'd a Grecian colony,— 
Borne by the swift south wind. The city's name 
Ardua of old, and still, tho fallen in fame, 
^Tis Ardea call'd. Here, thro' the night's black hour, 
The prince enjoy'd soft sleep's refireshing power. 
No more the fiend in har foul shape was seen. 
Or hideous limbs, for now she took the mien 
Of feeble age ; deep wrinkles plough her face;, 
And hoary tresses lend a reverend graoe^ 
A holy fillet, o'er her temples bound. 
She wore, and sacred olives twin'd around. 
As~Juno*s priestess to the youth ^e came, 
And thus began, beneath that borrow'd name :— > 
*' Wilt thou, O, Tujmus ! Ay just daim forgo, 
^' And yield thy sceptre to this Dardan foe? 
P2 
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** T^e bride and wealthy dower, in battle won, 

'' The king denies, and seeks a foragn son. 

'' Go, fiercdy tempt new dangers on the plain, 

^' (yerthrow the Tuscan armieB, guard the leign 

'^ Of false Latinus. Hear, deluded king, 

^ This message, which from heaven's high queen I bring. 

** Haste, arm thy youth, thro' every crowded street 

^ Let thy troops rush, and b\^ this painted fleet, 

** Now safely moor'd upoii the Latian strand : 

" This quickly do, for so the gods command ; 

^' And let the king, should he thy right deny, 

'* Learn to repent his fatal perfidy." 

The youth, deriding the prophetic dame. 

Scornful reply'd, — ^^ Think not that busy fame 

*' Conceals from me, that on our Tiber's shore 

" This fleet is moor'd. But urge thy fears no more, 

" For I am Juno's care : but doting age 

*' And blind credulity your thoughts engage 

'* On idle rumdurs and on vain alarms. 

'^ 6q ! guard your altars : leave the c&re of arms, 

" Of war and peace, to men whose trade is ^ar." 

He said, and, struck with sudden horror, saw 

The fiend herself. Fixjd are his wondering eyes. 

Trembles each limb. As many snakes arise. 

And Mss around, as fell Erynnis rears : 

Then on the youth with fiery look she glares ; . 

Above her head> two- writhing snakes on high 

She lifts, and shakes around, with horrid cry : 

" Behold the wither'd beldame, whom old age 

*^ Has made to doat; whose fears her thoughts engage, 

*' And idle rumours of war's kindled flame. 

" Behold these emblems : from the abodes I came 

'* Of the dire sisters; war an^ death I bear." 

She said, and lifting high her torch in air. 

Its flanles black smoking struck upon his breast* 

The sudden fright disturbs his broken rest ; ^ 
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From every trembHng limb cold sweat distik ; 
For arms ! he calls ; his shout the palace fiUs, 
And thoughts of vengeance all his soul inspire. 
Thus when the wood, fast kindling by the fire. 
Beneath the cauldron bums with cracking sound 
The waters rage and dash their foam around. 
O'erflowing waves in steam ascend on high, 
^d the thick smoking vapour mounts the sky. 

July, 1811. B. 

The number of syllables iB Ibis translation is lisi than thiM- 
fourths of the number employed in the ori^nal : that is to say, it is 
shorter by 28 EngUdi lines : for the Latin hexameter has from 14 
to 16 syllablefr^the English only 10 ; and yet, 65 lines of the for- 
mer are compressed into 66 of the latter. It is a strange prejudice 
which supposes the English language in comprettive energy inferior 
to the Latin — whatever it may be in other respects. 



SONKiiT 
ON THE DEATH OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

Who shall lament to know thy aching head 
Hath found its pillow ? That in long repose 
Great Death— the noblest of thy kingly foes— 
^ Hath laid thee, and with sacred veil outspread 
Guards thee from basest insults ? — Thou hast led 
A solitary course, among the great 
A regal Hermitess, despoiled of stale. 
Or mock'd and Aretted by one tatter'd shred 
Of melancholy grandeur— thou didst wed 
Only to be more mournfully alone I 
P3 
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iut now> thy sad regalities o'erthrown^ 

No more an alien from the common fate. 

Thou hast one human blessing for thine own, 

A place of rest in Nature's kindliest bed* T. N. T^ 



THE WATER LILY.— To STSLtic. 

1. 
As o'er the western moor I stray'd, 
A beauteous flow'ret caught my view. 
Whose half-unfolded leaves display'd 
The virgin snow's unsullied hue. 

3. 

The foimtain.of a nameless stream 
Its stem with purest nurture fed ; 
And, cool beneath the noontide beam. 
It slumber'd on its chrystal bed. 

3. 

I stoop'd to gaze ; when, on the breeze 
That o'er the dimpling fountain play'd. 
Such fragrance rush'd the sense to seize 
As never breath'd in vernal glade. 

4. 
If simple beauty eharm'd my sight. 
The breathing soul.enraptur'd more > 
And, panting with a fond delight. 
The Lily from its stem I bore.' 
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5. 
And, as I placed it in my breast. 
What added charms the prize reveal'd. 
Disclosing what the modest vest 
From pasMng eyes had kept conceal'd. 

6. 
The snow without within was gold; 
Pure living gold of warmest ray ; 
' Like Innocence in Beauty's mold. 
Or deeds of worth that shun the day« 



Just such a flower, in ev'ry soth : 
I found, and plac'd my bosom near ; 
Just such a flower, in early youth ; 
Stella, perhaps, can teU me where. 

Watmorlandy June, 1804. J. T. 



THE STRANGER.—T0 Miss Grahame. 

1. 
Ik Annie's bosom heaves the sigh ; 

Her breath in plaintive murmur flows ; 
And dew-drops steal from Annie's eye. 

To hear a stranger's tale of woes; 

P4 
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And, sweetly, o'er lier Tugin ftnrm 

How stcdi the tyn^tiiiaiig gracfe f 
How beam the feirtufet, meekly wivmy 

Thro' which tiie inward sold we tiE^Me! 

3. 
But Aimie's fingers wake the lyre. 

The lyre the secret charm o^ys ; 
Her touchy thfo* every trembling wire. 

The sympathetic soul conveys. 

i. 

Why at that note from Rhadland's plain 
This moumfi^ thrill ?»4his tender gk)w 1^ 

Tis Annie wakes the moumfcil striu^ 
And wakes to soothe a stranger'i woi. 

5. 

Snchanting maid ! as o'er thy form. 

In holiest rapture roves my eye, 
I feel the fathers-struggling — ^warm^ 

And (homeward glancing) heave the sigh." 

Oh ! that my bud of sweetest bloom— 

My little maiden-^far away. 
May such maturing grace assume. 

As Annie's opening charms display. 

'^• 
And that atonii^ Fate to m c ^ ■ ' 

(WTiat boon so rare dan Fate bestow?) 
May grant those opening sweets to see. 
Thus prone to sOOthe a stranger's ifoe. 
Glasgow, ^\SQ4„ J. T. 
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HANNAIJ'S EYE.— To Miss H. GeahaAe. 

1. 

Now April suns, with softening gleam. 

Begin to cheer the vernal sky, 
I wander near the huddling stream 

Where Roslin Castle nods on high. 



The hanging wood, the jutting scar. 
The ruin'd tower with ivy'd wall, . 

And headlong brook Resounding far. 
The Pdet's youthful dreams recall. 

3. 

Yet not in lonely thought I rove. 
With hermit step, and vacant eye ; 

Nor warble to the senseless grove. 
Nor bid the ethoing rocks reply : 



For Hannah's gentle form is near ;<^ 
For her I tune ^e etooial ky ; 

For her I bid the vernal yeiar 
Its emblematic sweets display. 



And I have found a beauteous flower^ 
Of foliage soft, and radiant Im^ 

That, underneath a rustic bower, 
Seem'd half retiring from the view. 
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6. 
In shape and size 'tis HanHah's eye : 

Tis Hannah's tint of lovely blue 
The dustering petals well supply 

The iris form of yaried hue. 

7. 
in ask yon pair of loitering friends 

That listen to the water fall,— 
111 ask yon swains that earthward bend. 

How they the beauteous flow'ret call. 

8. 

Bat loitering friend, nor hoary swain. 
The beauteous flow'ret's name supply ; 

Tho' speaking glances tell me plains- 
How like it is to Hannah's eye. 

^• 
Of 'maids and youths I ask by turns : 

Nor youths nor maidens can reply ; 
^et every passing glance discerns 

A sister flower in Hannah's eye. 

10. 
Then, tho the bashful flower refuse 

Its name, to dedc the cordial theme. 
The Image, sacred to the Muse, 

Shall gild the Poet's friture dream. 

11. 
And if, perdiance, some kindred flower. 

In southern groves I chance to spy, 
III think of Roslin's rurd bower. 
And can that floweret Hannah's eye. 
Bdmburgh, April, 1804. J. T. 
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TO MISS BANNATINE. 

Maey^ if rightly in thy beaming eyes 
1 read thy gentle hearty we were not form'd 
For foes ; and had we met in happier hours — 
When no discordant feuds had rent in twain 
The bonds of blest affiance that should link 
Man to hb neighbour — ^in that blush I read^ 
(That blush of sweet ingenuousness) how soon 
Our souls had sympathised. Then had we held^ 
Not transiently^ as now, the boon of chance. 
This stinted converse ; nor, with formal phrase, 
Imp'd the cold forms of courtesy ; but oft. 
In free communion, round the social hearth, 
Enjoy'd such gentle interchange of soul 
As intellectual beings best beseems ; — 
Improving and improv'd. Then had we talk'd — 
(Thy home observance with the glean'd remark 
Of my excursive wanderings oft compar'd — 
Pleasing diversity !) Then had we talk'd 

' Of Scotia's towering hills, of Cambria's dells. 
Luxuriant Vecta, and the fertile plains 
Of southern Albion ; of the lot of Man, 
Bom to har4 toil, or to aspiring state, — 
To sufferance or infliction ! and, perchance. 
Oft interweaving some disastrous tale 
Of undeserv'd misfortune, had digress'd 
To such sad strains of moral sympathy 
As school the social heart, and ope the palm 
To offices of mercy. Nor had we. 
Of science reckless, from the lore restrain'd 
Of him our common friend, who oft perchance 
Had shar'd the sweet communion, blending still 
(Ab who'can blend like him l)>wisdom profound 

~ With social merriment, and manners bland, ' 
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And unassuming gay urbanity. 
Such hours, were fate proplQous to our wish, 
Mary, we might have shar'd; for we were form'd 
Not of repulsive mould ; we could have learn'd^ 
The lore of fHendsh^, not reluctantly. 
Or Nature's instmcts fail me : for thou seem'it, 
In beaming feature and in budding fwm 
Of virgin loveliness, even wich as she. 
My heart 8 true partner, in hw vernal hour, 
When her scrft bloom was opening, and my spring 
Was yet unfaded ; and methinks, sweet maid f 
That I could love thee, with a father's heart. 
For these thy kindred graces ; nor would'st th<», 
Tho in a father's love ah-eady blest. 
Reject the pure affiance. Sweetest Maid ! 
That in some other region we could meet, 
(If such blest region of the peof^ied earth 
The venturous, prow could find) ot ihat the hour 
Of Virtue's widi'd Milknium were amv'd. 
Where feuds and ^rtrife and Envy's bitter wrongs^ 
And wanton' C^umny's soul^vexing wTatii, 
Marr'd not the social contact ! In mich reMm/^ 
Or such regeneration, we wotdd be 
Of the same family : and kindred minds 
^ Dwelling in kindred intercourse^ we '^ talk 
Of things gone by : of White HiU's social ifoof> 
And the kind circle where we chanc'd to mdet. 
And wish'd the chance more frequ^t ; and of him 
My dearest friend ! thy not rductant guide 
Thro' the bright maee of science : nor wMdd die 
Stay of my heart, and balm of every woe ! 
HerjEuatron ear to such svreet talk refuse. 
Or fail, with matron sympathy, to view 
Thy softer charm^, once bar's ; now better chMg'd 
For the firm dignity of sense mator'd. 
And fix'd maternal grace. Such change bt thine; 
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And may the happy youth to whom ^y dioioe 
Shall yield the virgin treasure of thy hearty 
Esteem like me thy worth ! — ^Esteem like me ! 
But with a stronger fervour ; such as youth 
And mutual years^ and the select desires 
Of hearts consenting, can alone inspire: 
The husband-lover of thy matron years. 
Glasgow, March, 1804. J. T. 



ON MUSIC. 

RKSPECTri7LI.T IKBCRIBKD TO MiSS CaBKW. 

What secret magic dwells in solemn sound ; 
What joys, unseen, from tremhling strings rehound ; 
How furious passions gentle airs contr^ ; 
How music pleases, and commands the soul. 
Is the great subject. Goddesses supreme 
Of music, as of verse, improve the theme ! 
Such heavenly concerts, it is said, you play. 
When circUng^ months bring back the auspicious day 
On which your King was bom ; when Delos stood, 
Too]c root in ocean, and brought forth a god. 
Then strains unnumber'd from each quarter rise. 
Each goddess sings, and every finger flies : 
The heavenly joy in quivering cirdes floats. 
The enamour'd hills resound the dying notes 
Of thousand pleasing strains at once begun. 
Each soimd is various, and yet all ate one. 
Your music warmth in every breast inspires : 
The trembling dotard feels unusual flres ; 
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The coward reddens ; and, adventurous grown, 

Stands wondaring at a courage not his own ; 

The afflicted mourner hears away his pains; 

And slaves forget hoth liberty and chains. 

Fierce tigers wept, and bending oaks obey'd ; 

E'en hell relented, when an Orpheus play'd : 

The snakes, uncurl'd, hung down the fury's head. 

And envy prais'd whate'er the charmer said. 

High on the stem condemn'd Arion sat. 

His prayers wer^ fruitless, and resolv'd hi^ fate : 

He views the foaming surge, and angry skies. 

But fiercer tempest-s in his bOsom rise. 

His harp across his arm the artist flings. 

And wakens into life the sleeping strings. 

But^ ah ! what notes can the musician find 

To speak the various tortures of the mind ? 

Now on a slowly-moving string he sighs ; 

The plaintive sound in hollow murmur dies : 

Now, like his heart, alternate fingers beat ; 

The throbbing strings his wretchedness repeat. 

Now the shrill strain redoubles, now divides; 

Now unpercdv'd the various music glides : 

Majestic now he strikes a solemn air ; 

Now in wild transports toudies every where. 

The swelling notes melodiously aspire; 

And, qidck as thought, he sweeps the trembling lyre. 

He play'd — nor play'd in vain — the blue-ey'd gods, 

(Such deities, they say, inhabit floods) 

Hear his harmonious griefs, and round him throng, 

And every nymph with tears approv'd the song : 

O'er the white billows Neptune's chariot fle , 

No more the billows foam'd, or' tempests c 

Obsequious dolphins round the vessel strove. 

And shew'd in sportive dance officious love. 

One on his back the falling- artist bore, 

And safe convey'd him to the Lesbian shore. J. W, 
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PHENOMENA OF A LONDON MORNING. 

Aurora's rush-light melted now away 

Before the flambeau of the Grod of Day, 

Whose broad unwelcome glare o'er house-tops seen. 

Tips Betty's casement with refulgent sheen. 

And calls yoimg Barnwell from her brawny arms. 

To escape, imseen, thro' gutters, from her charms. 

Just time enough to let his master in. 

Reeling to business from the tavern's din. 

Now bakers, on their dough-troughs yawn in state. 

Damn the assize, and shrink the destin'd wei^ ; 

The midnight robber skulking hides his head, 

Andunplied trulls steal pennyless to bed; 

While milk-maids haste to Islington, whose stream 

Mingles with milk to furnish London cream. 

Now sprightly Billinsgate is just awake. 

And the dirong'd Nereids their stations take : 

Sweet sound their treble pipes ; each acc^t hung 

With classic graces of the vulgar tongue ; 

Whil^ Covent Garden echoes back the strain, . 

Where throng the pastoral nymph and rural swain. 

From Putney's, Battersea's, and Peckham's plain: 

Those nymphs and swains whose rural Eclogues sweety 

Have oft made vocal Carpenter's retreat :— 

Who knows not Carpenter's, who^ early doors 

Ope with the dawn, for hucksters, thieves and — ; 

Rooks who with E.O. chase the midnight gloom. 

And poor gull'd Pigeons stripp'd of every plume; 

While jilts, culls, bidlies, mingle with the throng. 

Pour the loud curse and belch the reeling song. 

To these responsive, what blithe sounds arise ! 

Bid shops unfold, and housemaids rub their eyes ! . 

" Primroses !" " Du§t O !" '' Lavender l" " Old Clothes !" 

And '* Water Cresses \" banish dull repose ; 
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*^ Brick Dust !" " Sweep Soot O !" on thebreeset iwiiii« 
And wift Irom stteet to street the matm hynm; 
WhOe, in full chorus, to' the jocund lay, 
Cartf rattle, drivers swear, and asses braj. hL. 



ADOPTION. 

1. 

A rernal shoot of promise rare 
Near to my bower I planted. 

In hi^es my care might give it there 
The nutriment it wanted ; 

2. 

For yet the germs of many a flower 
Within their cradle slumber'd. 

Which sun and shower, in happy hour. 
Might swell with sweets unnumber'd* 

3. 
I propt the stem, I dear'd the soil, 

J water'd, prun'd, and train'd it ; 
A hqpeful smile repaid my toil. 

But dose the buds remained yet. 

4. 

I tried Ambition's fordng heat ;-— 
Methought they open'd slowly: 
-£adi budding sweet pcepM forth to meet,. 
But would not venture wholly. 
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a. 

By gentler arts I strove to moye. 

When force in vam commanded : 
I &nn'd it with the breath of love. 

And every germ expanded. 

. 6. 
Oh ! then how breath'd each budding flower ! 

In fragrance beyond measure ! 
And every hour I hail'd the power 

Gave me to guard that treasure ! 

7. 
But let me not, with breath too warm. 

Scorch where I vow*d to nourish. 
But cAielter still from spoil and storm. 

And give it long to flourish ; 

8. 
For should I blight that lovely flower 

That on my faith depended. 
No peaceful hour, in hall or bower. 

Were mine till life were ended. J. T. 



FlCTIo^r. 



You tell me, tho fair, that the maid whom I love 

Has her peers both in feature and form : 
That fuller the eye-beams of Phillida rovci 
That the neck of Clarinda mcHrc rapture might move. 
And that FlorimeFs cheek is more warm. 

Q 
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That her locks^ tho of sable just ting'd with the mom^ 

Might be match'd by a hundred, or mcme ; 
That brighter the aubura by Annabel worn/ 
Or the ringlets of gold that Cleanthe adorn. 
Or the jet of the nymph you adore. 

Perhaps it is true, there are beauties as rare. 

If form may decide it alone : 
But is th^e not something we prize in the fair. 
That beaming in feature, complexion and air. 

Hath a charm o^er them all of its own? 

Yea — are there not graces — ^the handmaids of love ! 

That the pen and the pencil defy ? — 
That than line or than tint, more resistless may prove — 
That a passion more fervid — ^more lasting, may move 

Than beauty alone can supply ? 



REALITY. 

I fancy 'd a form, and I fancy'd a flame 
That might furnish a subject of song ; 

But my Fancy presum'd not perfection to frame ; 

So I call'd up the gast, and rembrances came 
With their lights and their shadows along. 

This shew'd me a lip that out lustr'd the rose. 

But then it could curl with disdain ; 
That had Hebe's own cheek, but with fury it glows ; 
Pale Envy that glance on Dionc bestows ; 

And Eupbrosync, *s flighty aiic^ vnih. 
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Then I balanc'd the beauties of feature and air 

With those that in temper we find ; 
And Reason decided that all that is fair 
|n fOTm or complejdon csould jnever compare 

With the graces that dwell in the mind. 

So I deck'd out my fiction but half to the sight. 

More richly the mind to endue ; 
When Truth, with a smile of triumphant delight, 
Bade me look at Her work, where both beauties unite ;- 

And, C , thy picture she drew. LL. 



SAINT GEORGE AND THE GIANTS. 

A TRUE CHRONICLE. 
1, 

There was Agog and Pagog and Gogmagog, 

And many a tall fellow beside. 
Who like mountains did stand upon Pagan laud. 

And yet were mow'd down in their pride. 

2. 
Then: eyes were like forges, their noses appear'd 

Like volcanoes of anoke and of fire ; 
And good cable ropes might be pluck'd from each beard 

Which they curl'd in their terrible ire. 

V 

3. 

Such were Agog and Pagog and Gogmagog, 

And many a tall fellow beside, 
Who hke mountains did stand upon Pagan land. 

Till they all were mow'd down in their pilde. 
Q2 
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They could stride o'er a steeple^ and wade too* the "tek. 

And tuck a ship under each arm ; 
And the goblets they drain'd> three ho^hei^s contadn'^ 

Of beer, whidi they drank in the baun[ie. 

Such were Ago^ and Pagog and Gogmagog^ 

And many a tall fellow beside^ 
Who like mountains did stand upon Pagan land. 

Till St. George mow'd them down in their pride. L.l«w 



SONNET. 

Ingratitude, the politician's vice, 

thJects not one but all : the young, the old, . 

The crafty cautious, and the seeming Ix^d 
Deal in 't alike. It is the only price 
They pay an honest service ; but enticfe 
With other bait the venal, who they know 
Know them, and will not of their ease forgo, 
* In word or act, till Vantage is in hold. 
On' such, with liberal ly)unty, they bestow 

Not grudging praise, or lagging courtesy ; 
But deal out turn for turn to overflow. 

Knew I not this, perforce, ere yes^day ? 
Could not thy conclav », Wimbledon ! inform 
Who left the enthusiast youth adrift amidst the storm ^ 

Nov. 22, 1820. ' J. T* 
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. SONNET. 

Oa the rapid Extension of the Suburbs, 

• DEDICATED TO LORD HOLLAND. 

How far, ye Nymphs and Dryads ! must we stray 

Beyond your oncerlov'd haunts, ere we again 
, May meet you in your freshness ? My yoimg day 
Has oft time seen me, in your silvan train. 
Culling; the wild-wood flowers, where now remain 
N<»f In-e^ nor hedgerow, nor clear hubbling stream 
To feed tl^ir fragrance, or the fervid ray 
To mitigate ; but to the flaunting beam 
The domes of tasteless opulence display^, 
Sbadeless, their glaring fronts; while th^ pure rill 
That wont to parley, or by noon or night, 
Witk Phoebus*, or with Dian's softer light. 
Now thro' some drain obscene creeps dark and^till. 
To sweep the waste of luxury away, J. T, 



No. XXIV.— Saturday,. October 27, 1821. 

# 
On the DistincHon between the Becmtvftd and the Poetidod in 
Picturesque Scenery. 

The scenery which is most beautiful, ia not always> 4>r 
eTvn- in general, the most poetical : for poetry must luive 4 
ioul of sentiment and feeling, as well as an external shape 
Q3 
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of proportions and harmonies. For themes or objects^ there^ 
fore, to be poetical, it is not enough that they delight the 
eye — they must awaken remembrances and kindle sympa-' 
thies — ^they roust dispose to the meditations" that sink deep 
into the recesses of the heart ; or kindle the enthusiasm that 
transports us beyond ^' the ignorant present," both of scenery 
and of time, and give excursive vigour to the imagination. 

The rude, the romantic — even the sterile and thfi terrific, 
therefbife, make in general a better figure in poetry, than the 
cultivated, the beautiful and the luxuriant. The dark dell, 
the overhanging rock, the savage cave, have a more thril- 
ling interest than the lawn, the meadow and the grove — to 
say nothing of the parterre and the spru& plantation; and 
the time scaled oak, with his excavated trunk and sap* 
less boughs, hoary with moss and misletoe, is dearer to the 
muse than the flourishing elm, the spiring poplar, or the 
blooming chesnut or acassia. ' 

Nay, even in scenes where the varied expanse of beauty 
and luxuriancy is obviously the common and pervading chtf« 
racter, those which are most beautiful and most luxuriant 
win not always be found to be most in harmony with poetic 
feeling. In the characteristics of the scenery from Rich- 
mond, and from Shooter's Hill, for example, there are matiy 
points of resemblance ; but it is in those particulars in which 
the resemblance fails, that the latter becomes the fitter subject 
for poetry. They are bird's-eye prospects both. Hill and val- 
ley—the wide expanse and the sinuous stream, characterise 
them alike; and both have the adornments of cultivation 
and the graces of beauty and luxuriance. But the luxuri- 
ance of the scene from Shooter's Hill is not equal to that 
from Richmond ; the beauty, in the voluptuous sense of the 
word, is not as general and uninterrupted ; the culture ic 
not 10 high, nor the adornment so clustering and so gorgt- 
ous. But there is more of the excursive and the inteUec- 
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ttual, if I may so express myself, in the expanse from 
Shooter's Hill : more of subject and of episode, tho less of 
polished and elaborate harmony. The former may be said 
to be more elegiac and panegyrical ; the latter, more Epic— 
or more Pindaric. 

In short, rural scenery, in general, is the very reverse <tf 
becoming more highly poetical in proportion as it becomes 
BQore exclusively luxuriant,, more cidtivated and more 
adorned ; and the Muse must have habituated herself to the 
most meretricious and the least poetical of all the draperies 
in the wardrobe of modem refinement — ^must have changed 
her wild wood warbHngs for the artificial airs of the opera — 
must have tricked herself out in Courtly, or in Gala cos-~ 
tume, at the spruce toilet of a Rogers, or a Miss Seeward, 
and pinched her sandalled foot into a Bond-street shoe, to 
mingle in the Fete Champetres of our modem Luculluses, 
before she could make Richmond Hill, notwithstanding all 
Its expanse of luxuriant beauties, the favourite scene of her 
meditations. 

I have been led, insensibly, into this disquisition, by ac- 
cidentally casting my eye upon the revised copy of a little 
poem on Shooter's Hill, which ought to have been in- 
cluded in the selection, formerly reprinted in the columns of 
The Champion, from " The Juvenilities of Sylvanus Theo- 
^hrastus." Whether the poem itself is worth the cere- 
monial of the introduction — the meat as good as the sauce— 
or whether either the one or the other may be accordant to 
the palate of the reader, is for him, not for The Reno- 
▼ATOE, to decide.. ^ 

Perhaps the metre is not exactly that which is best suited 

to the sulgect. It is, ftt any rate^ not such as the author 

would have chosen in his maturer years. It smacks a Uttlc 

of Juvenility : but it is as a Juvenihty that it is presented. 

Qi 
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SHOOTER'S HILL- 



On Shooter's Hill^ upon the farthest brow. 
Beneath the sheltering hawthorn pkas'd I reat^ 

To mark the varied soene that qpreadshelow^ 
In all the pomp of Temal beauty drest 



And lo !' where> glitterii^ in the moniing beam. 
Imperial Thames^ with more majestic sweep. 

Wafts the fraught vessel o'er a wider stream> 
And poursa flood of £^ory to the deep^ 

3. 

See where^ against the horizon's distant bound. 
Itself a sea^ the wide-spread wave reclines ; 

While fading hues the mingled scene confound. 
Nor wave from sky the sharpen'd ken defines ;-— * 



Save that, dow rising o'er the liquid plain. 
Yon vesfids swell, imperfect, on the sig^t ; 

And, as they speed the distant port to gain^ 
I&e flying clouds obetreet the misty l%ht. 



Mi^(^tii« scene ! But what, if Danube's tide. 
That rolls from realm to realm, with long dd^y, 

Hisre pour'd along^ with more resiaUesB pride 
Thro' seven broad maiiths tabieakhis fbammg way^ 
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Or what if Thought, by F«acy plum'd, shoiil(Ji fly 
To OrooDoko's wide expanded' shores ? 

Or Plata's stream^-where not the keenest eye 
From the mid wave> the distant bank explores }' 
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12. 



Nor shalt thou, Thames ! as slow thy gentle tide 
Steals in soft silence to the boundless wave. 

Refuse the strain of one who soon shall glide 
By lapse as silent to the whelming grave^ 

IS. 

Yes— like thy waves, that to the Ocean flow. 
Lost in that vortex, to be mark'd no more. 

Shall haste the stream that wakes this sentient glow ; 
Nor leave one trace on Life's deserted shore. 



14. 

What } not one trace > Shall not, alas ! this name, 
(Wtich, even in keen misfortune's darkest hour. 

My jealous care preserv'd from envious Shame,) 
Escape from dull oblivion's ruthless power ? 

15. 

In vain shall Fancy feed the fond desire 
Even this lov'd relic from the wreck to save? 

In cold n^lect shall this last hope expire. 
And memory's self obliviate in the grave } 



16. 

Oh ! painful thought ! to young Ambition wors^ 
Than mouldering ashes and the silent urn ! 

Let Fame but blow her trumpet o'er my hearse. 
And dust to dust whene'er it list return. 
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No. XXIII.— Satueday, September 29. 

Some notices and quotations have occasionally appeared 
in this paper of the unpublished national Epic Poem, The 
Hope op Albion; and some account of the general plan and 
object of that poem may not perhaps be unacceptable — ^at 
least, if the quotations themselves have appeared in any 
respect interesting to the reader. , 

The action of the poem is heroic ; the form Epic — after 
the models of classical antiquity — ^tho approaching more to 
the plan of the Odyssey than of the Iliad — comprising more 
of tl||^nflict of armies and the shock of battles, than the 
former, as well as more of the adventures of the voyager by 
sea and land, than either the latter, or the ^neid : the 
moral or pohtical design requiring that the action should 
breathe more of a didactic spirit, and of that politic lore 
resulting from extended views of the state of society under 
the influence of difierent institutions ; and particularly of 
the relative condition of the different portions of that Em- 
pire to the celebration of whose united glory it is devoted. 

The consummation of the action is the establishment of 
the English Constitution on the broad bases of civil and re- 
ligious Liberty; from whence all the other glories of the 
united realm, military, naval, commercial and intellectual, 
are virtually derived. 

The Hero of the Poem is Edwin of Northumberland, 
known, in his own days, at least, by the well merited title 
of Edwin the Great : the first of our Saxon Ancestors cele- 
brated for the wisdom of his dvil institutions, and for the 
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just and impartial administration of the Laws ; and the 
monarch thro' whose influence Christianity was ultimately 
estahlished throughout the English nation^ on the ruins of 
Pagan Idc^try. 

The immediate action^ by means of which the great results 
of national glory, felicity and prosperity, are represented as 
having been secured, is the establi^ment of that prince oft 
the throne of Northumberland, and his consequent elevation to 
the imperial ascendency in the Heptarchio thiion, by ^e 
overthrow of his cruel persecutor, the tyraimical usurper 
Adelfrid. 

A superficial and imperfect, but not uninteresting, sketch 
of the historical occurrences which form the oudine of tfee 
story, will be found in the first volume of Hume. Those 
who would be more accurately infbrmed of the expldlKr and 
merits of the hero, and the state in which he found, and to 
which he brought his country, must extend their researdies 
into those authorities to which Hume vefex^, and which, as 
usUal, he occasionally misquotes; and into the chroniclea 
and other documents that have reference to Anglo-Saxon an- 
tiquities. 

The obscurity aud ambiguity which invdve, in mxnf re- 
spects, the history of that remote period, however perplex- 
ing to the Antiquary, are favourable, pri^iips, to the ends of 
poetapy ; arid the author has endeavoured t^ a^tdl himself of 
the latitude which these circumstances seemed to offer, aa wdl 
as of the superstitions of so remote a period, in the struiitufie 
and conduct of his fable. To the few fkct8> however, l3iit 
are either popularly known, or appear to be authenticaHy 
feeorded, he has generally adhered, with a degree of histo- 
rical fideHtf , which, he trusts, may give «n air of eredibi&ty 
and reidity to the whole ; and as the aelion itself mig^t have 
a|K>^tredto have wanted ^^ity, if restricted to its mer^ 
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localities of time and space^ the q^isodes intorwoven^ and thd 
retrospeotive and prophetic views incorpcnrated with thoie 
qnsodes^ extend the influence of that action thro' the whole 
of the ultimate limits of the British em^e; tod emhraoe/ia 
fact, the prominent events of the history of that empire, from 
^e arrival of the Saxons to the period of the Refohitioni 
which re-iasserted the principles of Anglo-Saxon liherty, and 
t>laced the Dynasty of the Brunswicks on the Britiili throne. 

The accomplishment of this great and heneficent desigo^^ 
the concentration of a mighty empire, and the estabht d imeat 
of Institutions upon which were to depend the Freedom, the 
Glory, and the happiness of countless millions and succesuTe 
generations^ is not attempted to be represented as the mere 
result of human agency. The hero is the elected instrument 
of Heaven, schooled to his h^h destinies by long trial and 
adversity, promj^ted by iltspiration, and superintended by a 
particular providence. He has fallen Angi^ to contend with 
(the false gods of Scandinavia— the objects of ^e idolatrous 
worship of our Saxon ancestors) as well as human peneeutoA 
and oppressors ; and the Guardian Angels of Albion watch 
over him in his sufferings, and, ultimately, war upon his side. 
While, at the same time> the prospect of all that is to result 
from the accomplishment of his enterprise, stands revealed 
before him, and his mind expands, and his arm is nerved^ 
by the consdousness oi a more than mortal destiny. 

The immediate action of the poem commences with the 
arrival of the Ambassadors of Adelfrid at the East An- 
glian Court, in which he had at length found refuge,- to de-> 
mand the surrender of the royal exile into the hands of ihlit 
usurper ; and it terminates with the defeat and overthrow 
of the tyrant, the constantaneous demolition of the idols in 
the temple of Woden, by Coifi, the high priest of that De- 
mon Deity, and the election of the hero, by universal accia* 
tnation, to the Northumbrian throne ; of which his elevation 
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to the Heptarcbite^ or Impenal'Sovereignty OTer the kmgdoms 
of the Saxon league^ had been predicted as the immediate 
consequence. The action^ therefore, in itself, is single ; and 
the time of its duration is but about twelve or fourteen days. 

Such is the general plan of this National, and, as it may 
be called. Constitutional Epic We will present the reader 
with a brief specimen, from the first book, of the political 
sentiment that breathes thro' it. It is the termination of the 
song or rhapsody, in which the Scald had recounted, for the 
instruction and gratification of the hero, the exploits of the 
several chieftains who had founded successively the di£^en^ 
kingdoms of the Saxon Heptarchy. 

So, in sevenfold state 
The Saxon fabric, from the strenuous base 
Of freebom valour, rose. O ! be it fix'd— 
Eternal as the azure vaidt of heaven 
And bifrost's beauteous arch ! May plighted love 
Cement the noble fabric, and extend 
In firmer unity, till all in one — 
One hallow'd structure for all Albion's sons- 
Expands the spacious dome ! where Freedom's vcnce 
(Twin with immortal Justice !) shall be heard, 
Calling her various tribes, and calling thee — 
Thou emerald sister of this freebom realm ! 
To share co>equal blessings : calling too 
(For space nor raging billows drown the voice 
Of heaven-bom Freedom) from strange oceans, yet 
Unconscious of the keel, emergent isles 
And latent continents, alike to share 
The blest reciprocation : equal laws — 
ITiy gift, Deirian Edwin ! — equal rights. 
And like protection to the strong and weak. 

Hail to the Saxon dome ! Spread wide I tower high 
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Thou gothic fabric ! lift thy cluster'd shafts 
In close compacted union to the skies. 
Rich in the toil of ages ! May no arts 
Of factious treason from the base uptear 
The pillars of hereditary faith 
That prop the aspiring roof ! 

We will add one other extract, of about the same length, 
from the end of the same book. It is the song of the genii 
of the deep,- in honour of Albion (the tutelary Angel of our 
Island) as he rides triumphantly over the ocean, after the 
breaking up of the celestial Consistory in which the duties 
of the tutelary functionaries, in the approaching conflict, had 
been debated. 



-He upon his pearly throne, self-moved. 



The sceptred Angel, to the azure deep 

Speeds his pre-eminent way — triumphant there 

To rein the whirlwind, and Leviathan's rage 

Tame to his sovereign will. The azure deep 

Curl'd round the pearly car, and on the foam 

The genii of the subject ocean rode 

With conch and gratulous hymn — ' Hail, Albion's king ! 

' Eternal ! heaven enthron'd ! — Hail, Lord of Isles ! 

* Strength of the sea I controller of the waves ! 

* White-sandaVd Hierarch ! hail ! When Albions son's, 
' The foster children of thy favoured isle, 

' Shall blend for Freedom — ^when establish'd firm 

' On law's just basis. Liberty shall lift 

' Her towering columns, and her arch shall span 

' The smiling shores, then shall the nations know 

' Thy matchless might ; all ocean to thy prow 

^ Shall part the obedient wave, and worlds unknown 

* List to the thunder of thy voice, and fear. 

' Then Albion's sons (and long as Albion's sons 
^ The holy fane of Liberty shall guard 
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* With patriot heart !) the trident shall sustain 

* In unabased sovereignty. All hail ! 

^ Albion^ cr Adoraim ! — ^whether nam'd 
' Of Earth or Heaven : for thou of heaven and earth, 
' As of the ocean^ art alike rever'd ! — 
^ ' Chief of the Island Deities ! all hail!' 

They sung ; and> in the song, the rising sun 
Join'd the full chorus of his beams, and spread 
Thro' his diurnal span the all hail sublime — . 
' Chief of the Island Deities! all hail !' 

To these we will, also, add '^ The Praise of £&in/' 
a Scaldic Song^ which prefaces the narration of the adven- 
tures of the Hero in Ireland, and we shall then, perhaps, 
have done enough, tho not to illustrate in any degree the 
eonduct and texture of the Poem, as an epic whole, yet to 
shew the kind of political spirit and sentiment that per^ 
vadesit. 

For £aiN now, green island of the Bards ! 
Wake the historic song. Fraternal Isle! 
Twinbom with Albion ! and of Albion's fame 
Twin heir that shalt be ! — of his equal laws. 
His freedom and his charters Saxon-born, 
Tho thou of Celtic voice ! — twin heir of all 
For which the son of JElla, heaven elect. 
Toils thro* his travel's exile. — ^Yes, for thee. 
Green isle of Eein ! as for Albion's self, 
Shall Freedom's standard wave : for thee shall flow 
The voice of legislative wisdom — dear 
As thy own Brehon Law !- its end the same- 
Justice in Mercy, Freedom, and the wreath 
Of never dying glory. — Erin hail ! 
Partner, not rival of the trident sway,— 
Fraternal Erin bail ! 
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O! Day of bliss i 
Come in thy \)rightness ! Day of union come ;— 
Of equal union : essence as in name !, ' 

Blend the twin glories ; in one blest accord 
{By equal yirtue8> equal interests join'd — 
Commutual barriers^ not opposing wraths !) 
Link with the chains of love the emerald twain — 
Glad Ocean's darling gemsl Then shall matur'd 
Their inborn lustre shine : then each with each, 
(Anglia and Erin and rough Caledon,) 
With 'an unenvying emulation^ share 
Reiterate glory manifold, and spread 
To earth's remotest r^ons the dread name. 
Triune I triumphant! — ^while the mingled tribes. 
Where Ehin's destin'd hero leads the way, 
Gather eternal wreaths,-— and Europe's tluxmes. 
Amid the wreck of nations^ lean on him 
Their else subverted weight.* 

Hail ! ancient Isle ! 
iProm date of dark antiquity remote 
Who daim'et thy Ictter'd laurels, and thy arts ^ 
(Elder than Grecian or than M emphian song) 
Of social science ! Hail ye forest shades 
t)f Inis Eogan, where the Druid hoar — 
Milesian vage ! for cou'Aitless ages, wont 
To pour oracular wi8dom,-~pour the song 
To Freedom sacred, as to patriot worth 
And valour's crested pride. Fervid of soul. 
Those groves around, the blue-eyed race I see 
Listening the strain divine, till every breast 
Fiird with the generous fervour, bwns to share 

The meed of glory civic ot ^f arms. 

What tho a stranger faith- the voice suppress 

* We entreat that this may not be tak^ at any con^Ument ^ the 
poiiiici of the Hero of Waterloo. 
R 
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Of Druid prescience^ and those sacred oaks 
That o'er a thousand generations spread 
Their gloom oracular^ with branch convolv'd. 
Hoary with alien misleto^ no more 
The naked isthmus shade — tho steeple and tower 
The woodland right assume,— the spirit still 
Survives immortal ; and the love of song. 
The love of Freedom, and the valourous heart. 
Fresh as the Island rpbe, immortal shine. 

Hail ! Erin hail ! for thee the Harp shall wake 
Its sweetest echoes thro*^ each changeful string : 
Land of the' glowing breast, the glowing song ! 
Thy moorlands wild — thy hospitable halls 
Shall yield, awhile, a not unwelcome theme. J. T: 



FINIS. 
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The Arcicltt marked with an* Asterisk, in this Index, tho sub^ 
scribed with Varibut signatures, are all from the pen of the Editor. 
The Ttanslations ttota the Classics, with only one or two excep- 
tions, hate been 'school exercises of the pnpils of his Institution fbr 
the Cure* of Impediments. The remaining articles are from variouf ' 
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sight, or Tatherimistake, several of the pointed Epigrams of R. Et 
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